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Our Contributors 


Three outstanding members of our Association contributed to a symposium on the 
“Dean and Discipline.” Dean Alice Lloyd of the University of Michigan, and a former 
President of the National Association of Deans of Women, presents the point of view that 
discipline in its various connotations is the modern dean’s job. Dean Helen P. Rush, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, emphasizes discipline through the environment and the dean’s 
responsibility for creating an atmosphere and activities that foster the best development of 
students. Dean Mary Yost, of Stanford University, advocates that the students assume major 
responsibility for discipline. 


Pursuing the line of thought that the environment itself is a disciplinary influence, the 
editors present two articles: one dealing with work experience and the other with the health 
program. The first is by Dean Katherine Gillette Blyley, of Keuka College, who describes 
periods of work experience closely integrated with the whole college program,—a somewhat 
different pattern of work experience than those described in the October 1944 and January 
1945 issues of the Journat. The second article is a description of another basic part of the 
total college program, namely, health education. Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, College Physician at 
Radcliffe College, describes procedures that will be of interest to many deans who are eager 
to improve the health education program in their own institutions. 


Less directly related to the theme of this issue are the three articles on testing programs 
and procedures. These articles were solicited for an issue to be devoted to “The Use of 
Tests in Counseling,” which will be published in January. The first of these articles is by 
Lily Detchen, Associate Director, Examinations Staff of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, 1942-45. At present she is “loaned” to the United States Armed Forces Institute 
Headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, through the American Council on Education, to assist in 
the 1945 Standardization Program of U.S.A.F.1. examinations. Dr. Detchen’s detailed de- 
scription of how to translate the examination results into high school and college credit will 
be welcomed by deans who increasingly will be required to evaluate the educational experience 
of returning veterans. 


Of special interest to high school deans are the next two articles. The first, by Cecile 
White Flemming, Business Personnel Consultant, New York, and formerly Psychologist and 
Director of Individual Development and Guidance, The Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presents the testing program in its broad guidance setting and 
emphasizes the use of tests by teachers for guidance purpose. Dr. Flemming has written 
many monographs and articles on this subject, some of which are listed at the end of her 
article. The second article, by Miriam Denness Cooper, Headmistress of Riverdale Country 
School for Girls, describes, in admirable detail, the testing program that has been developed 
in this preparatory school, including grades seven to twelve. These two articles answer the 
eam so frequently asked by high school ‘deans: “What are the schools doing in the way of 
testing!” 


Dean Lucy J. Franklin, who has contributed so faithfully and effectively to the JournaL 
through her column, University and College Exchange, is retiring from this responsibility 
with this issue. Having just retired from her position as Dean of Women at Boston Univer- 
sity, she would like to have the new experience of freedom from exacting obligations, at least 
for a period of time. We are exceedingly grateful for her creative compilations of college 
and university personnel practices and for her reports on the study of the Future of the A.B. 
Degree, made by the Massachusetts Division of the American Association of University 
Women. In this issue she summarizes the completed study to which she contributed so largely. 


In the next issue of the Journat, additional articles on the use of tests in counseling in 
other situations will be featured. Perhaps, one of the most serious current criticisms of deans 
of women is that they have not kept sufficiently up-to-date in this rapidly changing field of 
psychometrics. 

















THE DEAN AND DISCIPLINE 


ALICE LLOYD 


The problem of discussing discipline in the school and college en- 
vironment is revealed by consulting the dictionary for a definition 
of the term. In the first one consulted, (Winston’s) I find such 
variety of explanations as the following: “(1) strict and regular 
mental and moral training; (2) development of character through 
trouble, adversity, or anxiety; (3) obedience, submission to control; 
(4) corrective measures; punishment.” Especially is the problem 
complicated when it is discussed by a dean of women in relation to 
her work, since the modern dean is liable to be afraid of the word 
and she tries to call by any other name the corrective measures she 
is frequently obliged to take. She is defensive about that part of her 
job, because for a long time in the minds of the young public with 
whom she deals, and even in the minds of their parents, she is pic- 
tured as a stern and forbidding female who sits in an office and 
admonishes or metes out punishment to those who have been lazy, 
indiscreet, unmindful of the rules, dishonest, unkind, or have other- 
wise transgressed. 

That is not the modern dean’s conception of her job. I doubt 
if the early pioneers in the field were often guilty of such an inter- 
pretation of their role in the educational world, but there must have 
been a few who provide the historical background for so general a 
feeling. Whatever the faults of the past the modern dean of women 
thinks of herself as the friend, guide, and counselor of the young 
women in her institution. She is also in no small measure responsible 
for the “morale” on her campus. Campus attitudes are very much 
her job and discipline in all the variations described in the dictionary 
is involved. 

Society’s approach to behavior problems of all sorts has changed in 
the past two decades. The development of the science of psychology 
and the resultant effort to understand what is back of anti-social 
behavior have caused changes that are reflected in different pro- 
cedures and in new attitudes in the handling of personal difficulties 
by the authority involved, be it parent, teacher, dean, or judge. 
The church now prays for the “correction” instead of the “pumish- 
ment” of wickedness and vice, and in that change of phraseology 
lies a very deep-seated change of approach. 
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Many of the young people who come to our colleges have had 
very poor training in manners, in self-control, in habits such as clean- 
liness, quietness, and promptness. The colleges should not have to 
undertake such training but they do undertake it, and some of the 
methods involved have to be termed discipline. The problems a 
dean has to handle range from rudeness to the desk clerk in the 
dormitory to stealing; from carelessness about getting in promptly 
for the night to a definitely subversive campaign to sabotage the 
rules and the morale of the dormitory. Student government can 
and does undertake a good deal of responsibility in maintaining 
order in the residence halls, but student government derives its 
authority from the dean and must appeal to the dean if its decisions 
are questioned or its rules and penalties not obeyed. In that way 
the dean backs the disciplinary work of student government. 


In many other ways she handles disciplinary cases more directly. 
I know no better way than to cite a few examples from my own 


experience. 

A new student found herself very unpopular in one of our large 
residence halls after a few weeks’ residence there. She was rude 
to the director, noisy, profane, dictatorial in her attitude in the dining 
room, inconsiderate of the student waitresses, critical of the food not 
only in the “hash sessions” upstairs, but at the table. In short, her 
manners were gothic. The house student government council remon- 
strated with her, the director talked with her many times, but there 
was no fundamental change. Finally, she was referred to the dean 
of women with the request that for the good of the house and as a 
real lesson tc the girl herself, she be asked to move from the dormi- 
tory. The girl was intelligent, but she had little insight into her 
own social problem. She came from a home where she had received 
no training, where she and her sister were better educated than her 
parents of foreign birth. She talked as rudely to her parents as she 
did to the other persons in the dormitory. She was removed from 
the large dormitory to live for one term in a small group with a 
very friendly house mother. When she begged to go back into the 
dormitory, during the summer term, she was placed there on a defi- 
nite trial basis. While she never became a model of manners, 
she showed that she understood better the need for consideration of 
others if she was to live in a large group. In a sense what was re- 
quired of her was discipline. It might also be called education. 


In the early days of higher education, a student who was found 
guilty of stealing was expelled from school. Two years ago we 
had a very serious case of stealing. Money and clothing were being 
taken on one particular corridor in a large dormitory. The amount 
of money, over eighty dollars, was taken in small amounts over a 
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period of several weeks. Finally the offender was discovered and 
was at once referred to the department of mental hygiene. These 
experts talked with her parents and advised that they withdraw her 
from school, place her-under the care of a psychiatrist, find work 
for her in order to enable her to pay back the money she had taken, 
At the request of the psychiatrist she was allowed a further trial in 
the university after eight months’ absence for treatment. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not enough and the stealing began again. The trouble 
was very deep-seated and proved to be too serious to be handled in 
the University community. 


In handling discipline one has to weigh the problems of the indi- 
vidual and her rights against the effect of her behavior on the group 
and the group’s rights in the situation. They are sometimes rather 
seriously in conflict. A poorly adjusted girl from a broken home 
where. she had been virtually rejected by both parents was such a 
serious problem in one of our large residences that she became too 
much of a liability to the group, and the added experience of being 
rejected by the dormitory group made her situation worse. Young 
people often do not themselves have enough insight to be really 
helpful to one of their age whose behavior they resent and cannot 
condone. 


Discipline is in bad repute as a result of the Freudian teachings, 
but that should not be. A disciplined mind is an asset. A disciplined 
character need not denote a rigid or regimented one, but rather a 
mature and controlled one. It is an affront to young people to send 
them out to meet the world as some parents do, with no manners, 
with no understanding of other people’s rights, with no respect for 
law and order. These young people are handicapped, and anything 
we can do to help them through the years of high school and college, 
even if it has to be through what we have to call discipline, is an act 
of friendship. It has been my experience that young people accept 
disciplinary measures with understanding and no ill will if they are 
handled honestly and in a friendly spirit. 


Discipline is a good word. We should not be afraid of it or of our 
part in handling it in our schools and colleges. The Century Dic- 
tionary defines it with a better emphasis than the definition at the 
beginning of this paper: “Mental and moral training, either under 
one’s own guidance or that of another; the cultivation of the mind 
and the formation of the manners; instruction and government, 
comprehending the communication of knowledge and the regulation 
of practice; specifically, training to act in accordance with rules.” 
Discipline in this sense is synonymous with Education. Deans and 
advisers as friends and counselors of their girls would be derelict in 
their duty if they did not discipline. 





THE DEAN AND DISCIPLINE 


HELEN P. RUSH 


It is rare today to find a dean of women who thinks of herself as a 
disciplinarian or who would enjoy being consideerd one. It is not 
that we fail to recognize the need for discipline among young women, 
or that we lack the courage to face unpleasant responsibilities. Cer- 
tainly we do not want discipline turned over to others in order to 
protect ourselves, although we know what happens when students 
think of us as disciplinarians. To the degree that we seem to have 
authority over students, we lose influence. We realize at the same 
time what happens to the woman herself who habitually exerts 
authority over others. She tends to become something no dean of 
women would want to face ina mirror. On the other hand, we are 
responsible, as far as the women students are concerned, for law and 
order on the campus. We are also expected to direct student life 
so that individuals and groups of individuals grow in ability to find 
satisfactions in ways that are socially acceptable. To fulfill these 
obligations without seeming to be, or without unconsciously becom- 
ing, the kind of person students, and we ourselves, shrink from, is a 
big task. 


We must encourage student devotion to what society considers 
right and discourage wrong, whether or not the young person recog- 
nizes it as wrong at the moment. We must foster good taste and 
discountenance bad taste. We must protect the college or university 
from exploitation by the unethical, the insensitive, or the emotionally 
unstable student. We must also appreciate each individual in terms 
of the best she may become, however far she is from that goal. To 
do all this calls for ability to restrain without estranging, to be de- 
cisive without ruling, to be fair without being harsh, to be gentle and 
kind without being weak and sentimental, to be permissive without 
being neutral, to be a counselor without failing as administrator. 
More than anything it calls for perspective on one’s self and a recog- 
nition of the most powerful influences on the campus. 


One of the forces for right or wrong, in any college, for good or 
bad, is the body of opinion among the students who “rate.” Another 
is the nature and strength of individual and group purposes. A third 
factor of incalculable weight is the nature of the physical surround- 
ings of students—the buildings they use, the rooms where they study 
and play. If these forces are understood and used constructively, 
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they can be so effective as preventive measures that discipline as a 
responsibility of the dean of women almost seems to disappear. Dis- 
cipline becomes synonomous with growth or development and there- 
fore an integral part of the whole educational process. Students 
discipline or educate each other. The faculty recognizes evidence of 
need for discipline as a challenge to its own effectiveness. When the 
dean of women is obviously a direct part of the process, she is under- 
stood because the students and the faculty feel themselves to be co- 
workers with her for the same ends. They talk her language because 
they have had similar experiences. 


This does not mean a shifting of responsibility for discipline to 
students through some form of student government. It is much 
more fundamental than that. It means, for instance, finding the 
seniors whose word counts for most among their fellow students— 
elected leaders, and in addition those who win others to their points 
of view but never hold office. If such a group of seniors—one per- 
haps for every five or six freshmen—can be interested in volunteer- 
ing to advise freshmen and to be trained for the work, they can set 
the tone for the whole campus. The training of these advisers must 
be sound and it must command respect. It should be a course in 
personnel work, based on the best literature and practice in the field. 
It should include also a free and critical analysis of the educational 
policies of the college or university and of the department of the 
dean of women in particular. 


Here the dean of women can share her own philosophy of life, 
and encourage the seniors to do the same. Here desirable and unde- 
sirable types of conduct can be discussed objectively in terms of their 
causes. With this common experience student advisers to freshmen 
can become a well-integrated group themselves and so support one 
another in their work. They can change environmental influences 
in the life of a girl by surrounding her with carefully selected 
friends. They can counsel so effectively with all the well-adjusted 
or slightly mal-adjusted freshmen that the process itself becomes a 
natural part of student life. Freshmen soon catch the spirit of this 
sort of program and begin also to assume responsibility for fellow 
students and for creating the kind of atmosphere on the campus that 
releases the best in people. Where this prevails, negative conduct 
is reduced to a minimum. Trained seniors discover more quickly 
than the dean of women or faculty members could those who do not 
respond and who therefore need special help. They encourage them 
to seek this help for themselves. Thus annually campus customs 
and standards are evaluated and passed on to new students in the 
light of the best thinking of the dominant leaders. Thus discipline 
‘and counseling become one and the same thing. And thus students 
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are guided to self-education as their purpose while in college. 

Similarly all student organization leaders can be trained—presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, secretaries, social chairmen, and so on—in 
separate groups. This training can be planned not to stress the 
mechanics of leadership so much as basic group purposes and pro- 
cedures, and as the purposes of individuals who make up the activity 
groups. When this is done, all extra-curricular activities tend to 
become agents for discipline in the finest sense of the word. Neither 
the dean of women, nor any one organization, such as the student 
government association, deals with discipline. All do, or none, de- 
pending upon the connotation that has been built up around the 
word. Discipline becomes a part of the atmosphere of the campus. 
Student government, Panhellenic, and the dean of women, all often 
thought of as rule makers, have only positive programs. Negation 
and penalities have no place. Discipline is a four-year process avail- 
able to all students and welcomed by them. 


Faculty members, as well as the dean of women and students, 
share in the responsibility for student discipline. Most of the prob- 
lems of students, outside of classroom conduct itself, cannot and 
should not be handled directly by the faculty. Teachers, as well as 
deans of women, however, should take every disciplinary situation 
as a personal challenge. Given reasonably intelligent young people 
from fairly stable backgrounds, both college teaching and extra- 
curricular life should so set them on fire with the desire to learn, to 
do, and to be something worthwhile, that negative conduct has no 
place in the picture. When college life, both inside and outside the 
classroom, is meaningful to young people in terms of purposes made 
real to them and accepted by them, most of them fit into the pattern 
and do not resist it. Discipline then is as much a problem of the 
president of the institution and the teaching staff as it is of the dean 
of women. 


Beauty also has power to produce goodness and to foster good 
manners. Every time a Beethoven Sonata is played for students, 
more kindness and consideration for others appear. Every touch of 
color in a classroom or artistry in line brings its reward in gentle- 
ness of manner. Every bit of care in flower or candle arrangement 
at a party creates quiet and repose for someone to resolve to be a 
better person. If the dean of women recognizes this, she will do 
much to foster beauty. 

No matter how positive the environmental influences of any 
campus, however, most deans of women find that some counseling 
on matters of student conduct is an inescapable part of our work. 
We have so many natural contacts that if we have any gifts for 
releasing students we have opportunities to talk with them about 
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their personal problems. When public opinion includes the dean of 
women in a free college atmosphere, students bring each other for 
help, they come of their own accord, or faculty members suggest 
they come. 


Carl R. Rogers in his book Coumseling and Psychotherapy’ says 
that therapy and authority cannot be coexistant in the same relation- 
ship. This means that we may now be attempting to handle some 
types of problems that we should not. A dean of women, however, 
who is not thought of as a disciplinarian because she never disciplines 
in the ordinary sense of the word, or because she shares that responsi- 
bility with student leaders, student organizations, and faculty mem- 
bers, may be freed from much of the handicap of authority. Some 
deans of women do not attempt psychotherapy on the level Dr. 
Rogers presents. Those of us who would like to, often do not have 
the time. On the other hand, it is often the task of the dean of 
women to persuade a student to consult a psychologist or psychiatrist. 
This in itself often calls for skillful counseling. In any case whether 
we consider ourselves able to handle the more serious types of malad- 
justment or whether we direct such cases to therapists and deal only 
with minor student adjustment problems, every dean of women 
would do well to read Dr. Rogers’s book. Counseling such as he 
describes challenges the counselor. It calls for more self-discipline, 
more objectivity, and more clear thinking on her part than most 
methods now used. It is convincingly constructive for the student. 
The book makes one wish for a chance to try again with a Mary 
or Jane or Susan. More talking would be done this time by the 
student, and less by the dean. The art of releasing students and 
helping them to gain insight on their own problems is something 
that can be learned and must be if we are to handle well the prob- 
lems of discipline that come to our offices. We cannot hope to be 
the influence we wish to be unless we believe in the “individual drive 
toward growth,” and count ourselves learners from each student. 


If we would discipline students, then, we must be aware that new 
worlds of ideas are opening to us to help us understand why people 
behave as they do. There are more predictable ways of encouraging 
them to change than by talking to them, however persuasive our 
logic, by penalizing them, however fair the penalty, or by using 
the vague method called influence, however magnetic the person- 
alities we provide for them as friends. For us the happy part about 
it all is that discipline so understood and so administered makes a 
dean of women part of a free community—a community that releases 
her for growth as much as it releases the students with whom she 
works. 


*Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1942. 





DISCIPLINE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MARY YOST 


On this campus the disciplinary function of the President is dele- 
gated to the Associate Students of Stanford University, functioning 
through two student Councils, one for men, one for women. These 
Councils, elected by the students, are directly responsible to the 
President for any disciplinary decision that affects a student’s relation 
to the University, to his parents, or to the community. The Dean of 
Men and the Dean of Women are advisers to the student Councils 
and to the President when information they have can be of assistance. 
In minor cases the Councils merely report their actions to the Deans. 


The charter under which the Councils act is composed of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from what is called The Fundamental 
Standard and are a part of the Constitution of the Associated Stu- 
dents: 


a. Students are expected to show both within and with- 
out the University such respect for order, morality, per- 
sonal honor, and the rights of others, as is demanded of 
good citizens. Failure to do this will be sufficient cause 
for removal from the University. 


c. All cases of conduct unbecoming a Stanford student 
are subject to the disciplinary action of the appropriate 
Council for Student Control. 


The application of these principles to our situation here provides 
the concrete instances with which the Councils deal. In regard to 
the application of The Fundamental Standard to academic matters, 
there is an agreement with the faculty. This agreement is called 
the Honor Code and is framed as follows in the Constitution of the 
Associated Students: 


a. The Honor Code is an undertaking of the students, 
individually and collectively, that they will not give or 
receive aid in examinations; that they will not give or 
receive unpermitted aid in class work, in the preparation 
of reports, or in any other work that is to be used by the 
instructor as the basis of grading; that they will not violate 
the rules of the library by taking without permission from 
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the library, or by injuring any book, pamphlet or other 
document belonging to its collection; and that they will 
do their share and take an active part, in seeing to it that 
others as well as themselves obey the spirit and the letter 
of the Honor Code. The University on its part manifests 
its confidence in the honor of its students by refraining 
from proctoring examinations, or otherwise taking special 
steps to prevent the forms of dishonesty mentioned above. 


b. Infractions of the honor system shall be dealt with 
by the appropriate Council for Student Control. 


Before the Councils also come infractions of regulations concern- 
ing social conduct passed by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Students and applying to both men and women. Before the 
Women’s Council, in addition to the above, come infractions of 
regulations made by the representatives of all of the residences deal- 
ing with the conduct of the women students in their living groups. 
The work of the Women’s Council is supplemented by sub-councils 
in groups of the residences. 


Between terms when the Councils are disbanded, the President, 
with the help of the Deans, assumes their functions. Cases involving 
moral turpitude are handled by the President and the Deans, with- 
out reference to the Councils, if the student involved or the Councils 
so desire. 


The strength of such a disciplinary system as Stanford has lies in 
the fact that the students take direct responsibility for group morality 
and for the constructive education of the individual through the 
sentences of the student Councils. An offender has his peers as his 
judge. The function of the elders is to help the Councils and the 
culprit analyze the problem, discover the most educating punish- 
ment for the offense, and then to support the decision of the Councils 
to the parents and to the offender himself. 


The weakness, especially in these days of acceleration, is the rapid 
turnover of Council members and the problem of how to educate 
them most swiftly and most effectively for their duties and responsi- 
bilities. The strength of the different Councils varies and, there- 
fore, the general support by student opinion of the decisions of the 
Councils reflects the caliber of the Councils. Another weakness of 
our plan is that a good Council is often overworked. I feel, how- 
ever, that the way disciplinary problems are handled at Stanford 
is more effective for the students as a whole than when faculty or 
administrative officers have the first and sole responsibility for 
discipline. 
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Students at Work 


The Keuka College Plan of Education 
KATHERINE GILLETTE BLYLEY 


“They should not play life, or study it merely .. 


When trustees, faculty, alumnae 
and students gather for the inaugural 
speech of a new president, they listen 
carefully for two promunciamentos. 
They expect to hear a clear-cut ex- 
position of his philosophy of education 
and an outline of his program for the 
institution. In the years that imme- 
diately follow they watch him succeed 
or fail in realizing this philosophy and 
program. 

When Henry E. Allen, Ph.D., was 
inaugurated, in November 1941, as 
President of Keuka College, a small 
up-state New York liberal arts college 
for women, he made the following 
statement with earnest conviction: 
“Every college owes to its students the 
right to apply theories to life situa- 
tions. If responsibility is properly to 
be developed, it is not enough to per- 
mit knowledge to rest solely in the 
sphere of the abstract. Every possible 
opportunity should be made avail- 
able to try out knowledge learned in 
the classroom in some typical, human 
setting.” In the three years following 
the utterance of these words by Presi- 
dent Allen at his induction ceremony, 
Keuka College has put his idea to 
work in the form of a “Field Period 
Plan.” Organized to function in an 
after-term faculty workshop session in 


. but earnestly live it.” 
Tuoreau, “Walden.” 


June, 1942, the plan has operated now 
over five winter and summer field pe- 
riods. As an addition to and a sup- 
plement of the liberal arts program, it 
is looked upon with satisfaction by the 
faculty and with enthusiasm by the 
students. 

In 1942, colleges (even women’s 
colleges) were accelerating their pro- 
grams. They were perfectly right in 
recognizing the waste time in the lei- 
surely Americar college year, but in 
providing continuous instruction so 
that a college degree could be secured 
in three years, they did have to sacri- 
fice the value of maturation, and they 
did over-emphasize class-room work 
as the sole essential for education. To 
be sure, some institutions were moti- 
vated by necessity, others by a sense 
of patriotism. Keuka College did not 
accelerate its curricular program. It 
adopted the quarter plan, leaving a 
generous segment of time for a super- 
vised winter work period between the 
fail and winter quarters and provid- 
ing a fourth quarter (summer) free 
for the liberal arts students to engage 
in a second work experience and still 
have ample time for vacation. Thus 
the curricular program, which forms 
the foundation of the liberal arts, is 
set up in uninterrupted periods of 
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study with the advantage of continu- 
ous instruction; the experience-pro- 
gram, by utilizing hitherto excessive 
holiday time, does not extend the stu- 
dent’s education beyond the usual four 
years, even though seven field period 
credits are required for graduation. 

The great-grandmothers of our 
present students could hardly find an 
institution of higher learning that 
would open its reluctant doors to the 
“female” applicant; their grand- 
mothers, wishing to train their talents 
for the purpose of making a liveli- 
hood, had little or no need for voca- 
tional guidance, since only a few 
professions were open to women. To- 
day, education for women is no longer 
a question for dispute and the fields 
of women’s usefulness are opened on 
agrand scale. Now women students 
do not make a simple choice between 
teaching, nursing, and _ secretarial 
work. With the expanding opportu- 
nities for women in business and in- 
dustry, with the growth of community 
social service organizations in which 
there is a distinctive place for women, 
with the acceptance of women work- 
ers in the vast and varied field of 
science, and with the hundreds of op- 
portunities for them in federal and 
state civil service, the student’s choice 
of a career requires both the study of 
vocational opportunities and first-hand 
| experience, if she is to find her field of 
optimum proficiency - and personal 
satisfaction. 


The field period gives the Keuka 
student an opportunity for the kind of 
vocational information which she can 
never get from the professor or the 
library. It goes further than that. It 
gives her four possible periods for 
gaining experiences in different fields 


of work or in different kinds of work 
in a given field. On the under-grad- 
uate level, she finds out what she can 
do and likes to do, and, equally im- 
portant, what she cannot do and does 
not like to do. Thus, she is more 
likely to eliminate her after-gradua- 
tion mistakes, which are often so dis- 
couraging to the individual and so 
costly to the employer. Keuka Col- 
lege believes that it owes this oppor- 
tunity to its graduates. Actual work 
is not viewed as an incompatible ex- 
crescence in an American educational 
program, but as an element coordinate 
with those other time-honored educa- 
tional aims: the discipline of the mind, 
the building of character, the cultiva- 
tion of individual aptitudes and in- 
terests. 

The educational link between the 
college and the job is the Work Coun- 
selor. This individual is the student’s 
teacher in the laboratory, or store, or 
office. He instructs the student in her 
new duties, supervises her, and makes 
a final evaluation, which is returned 
to the college. Being persons who 


‘have achieved in their particular lines, 


the Work Counselors make an im- 
pressive list of prominent men and 
women in the fields of industry, social 
work, science, and education. 


THE PLan 


Keuka’s field period plan functions 
as a four-year program. The follow- 
ing brief summary indicates the pat- 
tern: 

The field period for the freshman year is 
an off-campus reading period and is part of 
the course in freshman English. English for 
use—that is the stress in preparation for the 
field period. The student’s study throughout 
the opening quarter of her Freshman English 
course aims at these things: how to read, and 
how to synthesize and report what she has 
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read, Her assignment during the field period 
is to prepare a reading commentary on some 
subject, not necessarily drawn from the field 
of English. It may be chosen by the student 
from among any of her courses or from an 
area of major interest. The English course 
provides the tools she needs to work on other 
subjects. Thus the student in her first year 
has the opportunity to do some exploration in 
her proposed field of concentration or in sub- 
ject matter concerning which she has a keen 
curiosity. In her reading commentary the 
student is advised by her English instructor. 
Before she leaves the campus she has prepared 
an outline and a bibliography of her subject. 
She compiles and completes the paper during 
the field period with a community librarian as 
her work-counselor. She receives final evalua- 
tions from both advisors. She should, there- 
fore, at the end of the freshman field period 
have acquired a scholarly method of approach- 
ing experience—a method gained in her Eng- 
lish course but useful in any field of knowl- 
edge and basic to her future work in other 


courses. 


In the Sophomore year the field period pro- 


vides a community experience. The student 
may choose an actual work experience in an 
established community agency or she may pre- 
pare a community study under the supervision 
of the department of sociology. Whichever 
plan the student selects, her aim is the same: 
to give her an opportunity for first-hand con- 
tact with a chosen community that she may 
better understand the organization, problems, 
and functioning of American group life. It is 
the hope of the college that Keuka women, 
when they become alumnae, will continue their 
interest in community affairs. 

The field periods for the junior and senior 
years supply first-hand work experiences. By 
this time the student has chosen a major sub- 
ject for her field of concentration and the 
work period gives her the opportunity for a 
realistic experience in the business or profes- 
sional world that she is preparing to enter. 
Those planning to teach use these periods for 
cadet-teaching; those preparing for careers 
other than the teaching profession are assisted 
by the college in finding work in business of- 
fices, laboratories, and service institutions. Stu- 
dents majoring in sociology are placed for 
supervised field work in social service agencies; 
business and retailing majors go into offices and 


stores; many science majors, into laboratories; 
religious education majors, into religious or- 
ganizations; English majors, into newspapers, 
publishing, and advertising offices. 

Important elements in the Keuka Plan are 
supervision, reports, and evaluation. Each stu- 
dent has a college advisor who assists her in 
making plans for the field period and who 
makes the final evaluation. Her college ad- 
visor is from the department in which she 
does her major work. In addition, each sopho- 
more has a Community Counselor and each 
junior and senior a Work Counselor. These 
are persons selected by the employer to whom 
the student is directly responsible. They su- 
pervise the student in her work and evaluate 
her efforts by filling out a rating sheet. All 
upper-classmen are visited by one of the col- 
lege staff while on field period assignments. 

The freshman reports the work of the read- 
ing period by preparing a commentary for the 
English department. All sophomore commu- 
nity experiences are checked by having the 
student fill out an especially prepared fact- 
finding outline designed to direct her obser- 
vation to the manner in which the agency 
functions and to the contribution it make to 
democratic life. ‘The vocational experiences 
are reported on summary sheets. The College 
Advisor arrives at an evaluation of each stu- 
dent’s achievement by the study of the stu- 
dent’s written report, the field counselor's 
report, the visit of the college representative, 
and the student’s oral report which is given on 
“evaluation day,” following each summer and 
winter period. At this time group conferences 
are held for the purpose of reporting and shar- 
ing work experiences with faculty and other 
students. 

The field period is given academic recogni- 
tion by grades (Passed, Passed with Honor, or 
Failed) and by credit! toward the Bachelor's 
degree—one (quarter) credit for the reading 
commentary, one for the community experi- 
ence and two each for the vocational experi- 
ences. Each of these experiences, plus one 
additional elective, which may be exploratory 
remunerative work or a fine arts or re 
project, is required for graduation. 


PLACEMENT 


The college takes responsibility for 
the placement in jobs and housing 
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of the students while working. It has 
been possible in these war years to 
place a student in the location of her 
geographical preference. Students are 
encouraged to make contacts and ar- 
rangements as a part of the educa- 
tional process whenever possible. 
About half the students doing com- 
munity work place themselves with 
approval from the Dean through per- 
sonal contacts in their own cities and 
towns; less than 10% of the upper- 
classmen secure their own placements. 
Vocational experiences for students 
are found almost exclusively with 
“big” business concerns and with well- 
established community agencies. 
From the student’s point of view 
the field period is stimulating and 
challenging. Keuka girls begin plan- 
ning for their winter field work in the 
early fall. They have conferences 
with instructors; they survey voca- 
tional possibilities; sometimes they 
make visits to employers. When they 
pass the work charts posted by the 
Dean’s Office, they begin to notice the 
spaces are gradually filled in. “Stu- 
dent’s name - job - place - Work 
Counselor.” They see that the jobs 
fall into groups. “Cadet teaching” 
appears very frequently in the little 
squares. The names of business offices 
are written in for potential secretaries; 
biological and chemical laboratories 
for the science students; stores for 
those interested in retailing; social 
agencies for the sociology majors; 
churches, libraries, advertising agen- 
ties, radio stations for others. What a 


chance to find out how much they like 
the work they are preparing for! 
What an opportunity to learn from 
people who have achieved! A stu- 
dent’s work counselor may be a bril- 
liant scientist, or a wise social worker, 
or a stimulating teacher. He or she 
will judge the quality and quantity of 
the student’s work, her acceptance of 
responsibility, her reaction to criticism, 
her personality and appearance. It all 
adds up to something important and 
the student knows it. 

The basic aim of the field period 
plan is, as President Allen phrases it, 
“to link education with life experi- 
ence” and “to avoid the artificiality of 
an education exclusively based on the- 
ory.” That it does permit some vo- 
cational experimentation and does 
prepare women more adequately for 
careers, and does prqvide opportunity 
for student earning are additional val- 
ues not to be minimized. Perhaps the 
students welcome it with so much en- 
thusiasm because they sense that it fits 
so naturally into the American scene. 
People in a democracy ought to be in- 
telligent citizens and they ought to 
know their community organizations 
at first hand; people in a democracy 
are working citizens and education 
has, among its many obligations, the 
responsibility of providing devices and 
techniques which will guide and direct 
youth into the fullest use of their 
capabilities. 


1A minimum of 120 hours is required for one 
credit. ‘The juniors and seniors receive two credits 
for an unbroken work period of five weeks. 





Health Education Practice at Radcliffe College 


HARRIET L. HARDY 


Health education as planned at 
Radcliffe is concerned with the devel- 
opment of the best technique in living 
for the individual. In order to aid 
such development the individual’s as- 
sets and liabilities must be understood 
as far as possible and repeated at- 
tempts made to help the individual 
understand these matters for herself. 
It is our conviction that certain basic 
anatomical and physiological facts 
should be part of the student’s equip- 
ment when she enters college. A re- 
quired course in biology in secondary 
school or an examination covering such 
material as a requirement for admis- 
sion to college would accomplish this 
purpose. Three methods designed to 
promote health education are in op- 
eration at Radcliffe. All three of these 
plans operate throughout the student’s 
college years. 


The following are three theoretical 
considerations underlying these plans: 


1. We consider the most important meth- 
od the use of personal consultation between 
the student and the college physician during 
routine examination, check-ups, and when a 
medical question or need arises. There is 
great variation in the amount and kind of ma- 
terial given to individual students but we be- 
lieve much is accomplished in the course of 
eight terms. The plan was given a good de- 
scriptive title when it was called a “health 
tutorial.” 

2. The second method we utilize is that 
of making available the best literature we can 
find dealing with general hygiene and in some 


detail with sex matters, venereal disease, mar- 
riage. We have added a book dealing with 
mental hygiene. The idea of supplying such 
books followed a period of observation of the 
failure of the lecture courses given at other 
colleges. It is our belief that such failure 
arises from the great variation in the indi- 
vidual student’s basic information, her par- 
ticular needs, and her degree of maturity at 
the time she receives such a lecture course. As 
these factors change, the Radcliffe student may 
refer to the available books. Better yet she 
may seek advice from a college physician who 
if sensitive and attentive may give the needed 
material in such a way that the student may 
assimilate and use it while her questions are 
being answered. 

3. The third method of promoting health 
education at Radcliffe is the use of occasional 
group projects entirely on an optional basis but 
well advertised. We use public health movies, 
tuberculosis studies, sporadic talks to small 
groups based on current community concerns 
such as epidemic-like incidence of disease. 


A number of practical considera- 
tions are basic to the success of this 
program of health education: 


1. First, some detail of the plan of per 
sonal consultation will be considered. Every 
entering student has a fairly complete medical 
study. This involves 250 students each calen- 
dar year and, for each student, takes approxi- 
mately 40 minutes of the time of a physician 
who has been instructed in the plan. By this 
study we hope to teach the student what to 
expect when, in later years, she goes to get 4 
proper medical evaluation. During this ex- 
amination and at the time of a check-up which 
follows discovery of any remediable defect, we 
hope to put across ideas of reasonable habits of 
living such as hours of sleep and exercise. Fol- 
low-up visits with a college physician go on # 
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needed from this initial examination. In the 
last term of a student’s college career we make 
optional appointments to see every graduating 
student. We attempt at this meeting on the 
basis of the accumulated medical history and 
casual questioning to give proper health educa- 
tion based on needs we may discover. Such 
conferences average 20 minutes and approxi- 
mately 75% of the students keep these ap- 

intments. The results of these conferences 
do not lend themselves to analysis because in an 
attempt to create confidence and a sense of 
privacy, we make a point of not writing down 
the content of what is said, It is our belief 
that we are often of crucial help in allaying 
fears about inheriting disease, in making 
available sex information missed altogether or 
misunderstood, in referring students to good 
consultants for specialized or chronic condi- 
tions. In referring students to consultants we 
try to teach them how to seek and utilize the 
best medicine has to offer and what to expect 
to pay for special services, believing such train- 
ing may be of real future benefit. The day 
by day dispensary work affords endless chance 
for health education because when a student is 
not well she will listen to suggestions for 
change in her faulty technique in living. In 
the last three years we have averaged 4,000 
dispensary calls a year or a little more than 
four calls per student. The graduate nurses 
on the staff are instructed to participate in this 
work up to certain obvious limits. 

2. The second method of health education 
we use is the distribution of a group of four 
carefully chosen books: 

Jesse F. Williams, Personal Hygiene Ap- 
plied, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1942. 

Dean F, Smiley and Adrian Gould, A Col- 
lege Textbook of Hygiene, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. 

Joseph K. Folsom, Plan for Marriage, New 
York: Harpers, 1938. 

Edward M. Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel, 
Discovering Ourselves (Second Edition), 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, 

A set of these books is placed in each dor- 
mitory and two sets are available in the college 
library for the commuting students. From 
time to time the presence of these books is ad- 
vertised through student government channels. 
The students care for these books, which were 


originally bought by the college. There is 
also a shelf of books picked by the college 
physician and the college librarian concerning 
a wide range of topics related to general hy- 
giene, sex education, genetics, mental hygiene. 
These books are not to be taken from the 
library. Legal advice sought before making 
this report suggests that the distribution of 
certain of these books may be illegal in this 
state. 

3. The third method as suggested above is 
the use of optional schemes of group instruc- 
tion. These have been tried at Radcliffe with 
variable success. Public health movies concern- 
ing such topics as tuberculosis and cancer have 
been attended by 50 to 100 students, Every 
entering and graduating student is offered a 
chest X-ray for the discovery of tuberculosis. 
This is done as much to show the students 
what a community must do to control tubercu- 
losis as it is to find the disease, which is statis- 
tically insignificant at Radcliffe. Occasional 
talks, if well timed, are well received. These, 
we believe, are not to be given routinely but 
on the basis of a need. For instance, we have 
gone to a class where a student has had an 
epileptic seizure and talked about epilepsy. 
When the Dean’s Office has reported unusual 
pre-examination tension, we have given five- 
minute talks in dining halls on better technique 
of living through periods of strain and tension. 
Finally, we have tried well-publicized group 
clinical studies as a public health demonstration 
and, for the most part, have met with great 
student enthusiasm. ‘The studies are, for ex- 
ample, investigations of such matters as stu- 
dent diets and the relationship between physi- 
cal fitness and mental alertness. 


Finally, we have been asked how to 
evaluate the usefulness of this pro- 
gram. It does not seem possible to 
produce statistics other than those 
mentioned above. Students do drift 
into the office to ask a variety of per- 
tinent questions such as whether or not 
one may acquire syphillis from a 
drinking glass and whether a mass 
suddenly discovered could be malig- 
nant. We make a great effort to have 
a college physician interested in the 
“health tutorial” method available 
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every week day in the medical office 
from nine to five approximately. Un- 
less an examination is required on the 
contents of the suggested books, we 
really cannot know how much of this 
material is assimilated. Such an ex- 
amination has been suggested at Rad- 
cliffe but not yet tried. It is, of course, 
open to the pitfalls of any examination 
as a real index of understanding. Li- 
brarians and student government ofh- 
cials assure us that the books are 
widely read. The number of students 
reached by the group health studies 
described is not large, but enough 
public interest has been displayed by 


the college newspaper and the student 
government committee, which meets 
with the College Physician, to suggest 
that many students are attentive to 
this work though not actively engaged 
in it. 

Our belief after three years’ trial of 
these methods is that better qualita- 
tive health education is accomplished 
although quantitative results have stil] 
to be demonstrated. It is only fair to 
say that the strength of the program 
rests on the enthusiasm of the physi- 
cians concerned with carrying out the 
methods suggested, especially the 
“health tutorial.” 


Purpose Provides Inspiration for Successful 
Group Activity 


LILLIAN HELMS BUSKIRK 


“The S. S. Marshall, named for 
your historical and interesting college, 
will be launched May 12, 1945. 
Would you like to present a library 
and plaque for the boys who will be 
sailing your ship?” 

Such was the message that pro- 
vided the inspiration for a creative 
and cooperative group activity. Inter- 
est of the entire student body was in- 
tense. Ideas sprang from every cor- 
ner of the campus, evolving, under 
the direction of the Student Council, 
into plans for a spring carnival. 

To arouse interest, representatives 
of all small groups were elected to 
man the voting booth in the student 
union where students and faculty 
could buy votes for the King and 
Queen of the Carnival. Of course the 


winners were not to be announced un- 
til Carnival night. 

All of the students were repre- 
sented in little groups that planned 
their contributions. Groups huddled 
together in this corner and that, whis- 
pering, planning, and laughing. The 
day before the event they descended 
upon the dining hall like bees,— 
working, working, but having fun, 
while they set up booths with settings 
for their performances. Here groups 
worked as units but felt free to call 
upon another group to lend a hand. 

Carnival night arrived! As you 
entered the door you were sold a 
string of tickets (one for each dime 
you wished to invest). The sight was 
spectacular. Barkers in colorful garbs 

(Continued on page 48) 





The Educational Counselor and The United States 
Armed Forces 


Institute Examinations 


LILY DETCHEN 


In the February 9, 1945, issue of 
the New York Times the Veterans 
Administration reported that on that 
date there were 12,589 veterans at- 
tending school under the provisions of 
the G.I. Bill «f Rights. Eighty per 
cent of this number were enrolled in 
colleges and universities, twenty per 
cent in junior colleges and trade 
schools. Surveys indicate that about 
eight to ten per cent of our enlisted 
men and women intend to resume 
their educations after the war. The 
percentage is small but the number of 
persons it represents is beyond the 
half-million mark! Another nineteen 
per cent reported intentions of pursu- 
ing part-time studies. 

Colgate, Tulane, Rutgers, and the 
Universities of Michigan, Virginia, 
and Indiana report that the veteran- 
student is not only holding his own 
but surpassing his civilian fellows. 
Veterans are serious and interested— 
anxious to obtain the maximum values 
from their studies. To retain their 
scholarships they must turn in satis- 
factory records, an additional motiva- 
tion that is affecting their attitudes. 

Many of these men and women will 
have had educational experiences not 
accounted for in any registrar’s report 


of courses taken and grades made in 
high school or college. Before they 
can settle down to the task of com- 
pleting their education, someone must 
go over their complete educational 
records with them to make certain that 
their plan is suitable to them and 
meets local educational standards. 
They will not want “blanket” credit. 
To place a student in classes at a point 
higher than is justified by his prepara- 
tion will only operate to his disad- 
vantage. 


Tue Unrrep States ARMED Forces 
INSTITUTE 


Literally hundreds of thousands of 
the men who will eventually become 
veteran-students have already estab- 
lished contacts with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, 
Wisconsin. For the past three years 
this Institute has been offering to the 
men and the women in the armed 
services the best educational materials 
and instructional services that could 
be commanded in the face of urgent 
demands for such instruction from 
men at all points of the globe. Some 
of these.courses do not differ from 


correspondence courses that have al- 
ways been offered through regular 
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university extension courses; many of 
them are radically different. 

Such courses have been taken by 
some students with the idea of work- 
ing off two or three units needed for 
high school diplomas. In such in- 
stances the Institute obtained the rec- 
ommendations of the local high school 
as to courses to send, or sometimes the 
student wrote directly to his principal 
to learn what work was needed to sat- 
isfy the requirement. 

Other students have studied inde- 
pendently of the Institute, but, while 
still in service, are using the Institute 
guidance officers to establish liaison 
for them with schools. The Institute 
extends this service both to Army and 
Navy petsonnel, regardless of wheth- 
er there has been a formal registration 
for a course. 

Others, veterans who have not been 
taking correspondence courses, have 
built up small community study 
groups within their own ranks—per- 
haps with one of their fellows, usually 
a former teacher, in charge — and 
have appealed to the Institute for 
books. These have been supplied 
whenever possible. The following 
letter, received from a Navy officer, 
illustrates this type of plan: 

Right now our prize class is one in Diesel 
Engineering taught by an expert who has writ- 
ten several textbooks and many articles on the 
subject. At present, 75 are enrolled. It will 
be a lecture course for four weeks, and then 
we will need some texts. If you can send me 
100 of the text entitled “Diesel Engines” put 
out by the Navy, *41 edition, I shall be very 
grateful. I want to form several more Diesel 
classes—the demand is so great—and will need 
at least 100 texts... . 


Needless to say, the requested books 
were sent. These efforts to supply the 
men with study materials fave been 
deeply appreciated and are attested by 


letters received at the Institute. The 
following is only one example of 
many letters that give vivid impres- 
sions of what the Institute has meant 
to these students: 
Anzio Beachhead 
30 March 1944 

Every night I pour about three hours into 
the study of money and banking. The instruc- 
tions I got with the course say that it takes 
about six hours to prepare each assignment. | 
spend about twenty-four hours on each assign- 
ment. I think that I supply far more infor- 
mation than is asked for. I got back the first 
assignment I sent in the other day. I got an 
A on it which made me very happy. On my 
present assignment I am cutting down a little 
to see if it will affect my grade. It’s funny, 
but I can concentrate the best when I am 
driven into my hole by artillery fire and have 
to stay there for several hours. I keep my 
books and a typewriter in the hole and just 
start studying when the shelling starts. 

In my letter to . . . I pointedly asked him 
if he was going to college after the war. In 
his reply he tactfully ignored the subject. In 
my reply to his letter I asked him again. | 
think that the longer he is in the Navy the 
more he will realize the advantages of a col- 
lege education. I have met so many boys in 
the army who would have made good officers 
had they not quit school around the eighth 
grade. Many boys over here intend to go 
back to school after the war is over. A large 
number of boys in my platoon are taking cor- 
respondence courses of some kind. I have en- 
couraged them all I could. Some of them have 
even started to take college credit work by 
correspondence. 


Tue Retations oF THE U.S.A.F.I. 
to EpucaTIONAL AGENCIES 


The majority of students who have 
had courses through the Institute will 
not present themselves for “educa- 
tional credit.” They took the courses 
for intellectual entertainment and the 
acquisition of “credit” may mean 
nothing to them. Some of the men 
have been enrolled in Institute voca- 
tional and avocational courses, not 
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ordinarily offered in educational 
institutions, as, for example, courses 
in photography, bench work, poultry 
raising. 

Many students, however, have been 
taking work of regularly recognized 
academic quality, and these students 
will be turning to their home high 
schools and colleges seeking credit 
that they believe they have legiti- 
mately earned. By far the most usual 
type of case will be that of men who 
had to leave high school without com- 
pleting all of the work required for 
the diploma.. These men will need 
“high-school” certification before they 
can be considered for many jobs that 
require that status, or before they may 
enter college. 

The Institute was not established 
with the accreditation purpose in 
mind, and it does no educational ac- 
crediting. Under the guidance of 
Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, Chief 
of the Education Branch, however, 
the Institute has secured the services 
of a civilian advisory committee, which 
in turn enlisted the support of the 
American Council on Education and 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Through these two 
organizations the interest and scrutiny 
of nineteen major accrediting groups 
were directed to the program. The 
complete summary of these recom- 
mendations has been published in the 
form of a handbook that is an indis- 
pensable item in the counselor’s 
library.’ 

Tue U.S.A.F.I. Examinations 

The Advisory Committee envisioned 
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1George R. Tuttle and J. Thomas Hastings, A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services, Washington 6, D. C.: Cooperative 
Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Serv- 
ice, American Council on Education, 1944. 


early in its planning the eventual de- 
sire of students of the Institute to 
receive formal credit and they devised 
plans to safeguard such awards. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, a civilian Examinations Staff 
was established at the University of 
Chicago. This staff developed ap- 
proximately 500 end-of-course tests 
to be used with the Institute courses, 
approximately ninety subject exam- 
inations broader in scope than the end- 
of-course tests, and a high school and 
a college battery of tests of general 
educational development. A corps of 
instructors and examiners was em- 
ployed through the Board of Exam- 
inations of the University to construct 
these examinations. Additional con- 
sultants and critics supplemented this 
staff with services in absentia. All to- 
gether, several hundred high school 
and college instructors figured in this 
one aspect of the program. The titles 
of the subject examinations are given 
in A Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces. 

The end-of-course tests are taken 
upon completion of an _ Institute 
course while the man is still in service 
and are intended for no other use. The 
report which the Institute issues de- 
scribes the course taken and indicates 
either that it was “successfully com- 
pleted with no end-of-course or sub- 
ject examination taken,” or a report 
of test scores is given. The Guide 
makes a recommendation of how 
much credit should be allowed if the 
end-of-course test was successfully 
passed. When the man wants to get 
educational credit, it is necessary for 
the counselor to have his local institu- 
tion establish a policy concerning ac- 
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ceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Committee’s recommendation, as given 
in the Guide. 

The subject examinations differ 
from the end-of-course tests in that 
they 

are more comprehensive 

are more carefully constructed 
apply to no set course. 

have norms based on civilian 


have civilian forms 

were prepared with the accredi- 
tation purpose in mind 

7. represent the combined judg- 

ment of several or more persons 
The parallel forms of the subject and 
general educational development tests 
are available to civilian purchasers 
from the Cooperative Test Service, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
23, and from Science Research Asso- 


ciates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Ill. The end-of-course 
tests are not available. 


Through standardization programs 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945 and through 
sale to independent users, about 300,- 
000 copies of subject examination and 
Tests of General Education Develop- 
ment have now been used with civil- 
ian students. An additional 40,000 
figured in preliminary trial testing. 
Through this civilian use “passing” 
standards have been established for 
each of the examinations. These stand- 
ards besides being based on student 
performance represent the judgment 
of special consultants as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable indication of mas- 
tery of subject matter in different 
fields. These standards are furnished 
merely as guides, it being the strong 
recommendation of the committee that 
each institution establish its own stand- 


ards based on local performance and 
judgment. 

The standards are reported in the 
Guide either as final or as “tentative” 
recommendations. The final recom- 
mendation is based on results of stand- 
ardization programs carried on up to 
the spring of 1944. The “tentative” 
recommendations are based on author 
and consultant judgments, most of 
which can soon be converted to a final 
form when the results of the 1945 
standardization program are known. 
By mid-October, 1945, not only the 
“passing” score recommended in the 
Guide, but also distributions of scores 
obtained in the standardization pro- 
grams will be available to the coun- 
selor, on the basis of which he may 
judge the value of and interpret any 
particular score, except those in engi- 
neering subjects. 

The counselor may follow several 
possible procedures in dealing with 
the U.S.A.F.I. examinations and the 
returned veteran: 

1. After ascertaining by interview, or by 
records supplied by the Institute, that the 
counselee, because of special training or study, 
may be proficient in one or two subject mat- 
ter fields in which he has not previously been 
“accredited,” he may administer the civilian 
Form B of the examinations in these fields, 
submitting the record and the committee’s in- 
terpretation of the score, along with the norms 
and possibly his own recommendation, to a 
local judge. 

2. If the counselee has already taken the 
examination while in service, either he or the 
counselor should write to the Institute to have 
his score forwarded, if he does not already 
have it in his possession. On the basis of the 
score, the counselor may recommend certifica- 
tion. 

3. If, for some reason, it seems better to 
give military Form A rather than Form B, the 
counselor may borrow a Form A from the Vet- 
erans’ Testing Service at 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. If more than 
one test is needed, arrangements can be made 
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so that the examination blanks may be de- 
posited with the counselor more or less per- 
manently on condition of restricted use. 

4. If the counselor is dealing with a student 
for whom it is necessary to make some judg- 
ment prior to entrance to the educational in- 
stitution, the Veterans’ Testing Service will 
arrange testing for him at an agent institution 
in his locality, sending the report to the 
counselor. 

Let us suppose that an Institute 
certificate that shows that a man has 
taken H59 Business Arithmetic and 
H116 Ancient History comes to the 
counselor’s desk. The Guide recom- 
mends that one-half high school unit 
be allowed for H59 and one high 
school unit for H116. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, 
that this man studied independently 
business arithmetic and ancient his- 
tory, without Institute lesson serv- 
ice. How can his case be handled? If 
he has been discharged, there are sev- 
eral possibilities. In the case of busi- 
ness arithmetic, it happens that there 
is a U.S.A.F.I. subject examination. 
It does not fit any special course, but 
is designed for use in business arith- 
metic courses as they are now com- 
monly being taught. Since civilian 
(Form B) tests were constructed to 
parallel each military form, a copy of 
this test may be obtained. It can be 
administered locally and the score in- 
terpreted by the counselor who should 
refer to the Guide for the criterion or 
passing score. In Section II of the 
Guide will be found the committee’s 
recommendation that one unit of 
credit should be allowed if the total 
score is thirty-one or better. 

The foregoing sketch covers, in the 
case of this student, only the matter of 
his business arithmetic. Since no sub- 
ject examination has been prepared 
for ancient history, the second subject 


in which he showed preparation, the 
best plan is to have him take a locally 
prepared examination. 

Let us consider another case, known 
to this writer. A college counselor 
received as an advisee a returned ser- 
geant who, while stationed in Italy, 
not only completed the A.F.I. course 
in high school algebra but received 
private tutoring by one of the leading 
mathematicians of Italy. He did not 
take any tests while in service, but now 
wishes to be considered for credit. 
There is a possibility that this man, 
with the help of his private tutor, 
may have progressed far beyond the 
level of the elementary course in 
which he originally enrolled and 
should be considered for college 
credit. The counselor would have to 
ascertain this sergeant’s present com- 
petency by interviewing him or ar- 
ranging for him to talk with a profes- 
sor of mathematics; between them it 
should be decided whether he should 
apply for the Elementary Algebra, 
the Second Year Algebra, or the Col- 
lege Algebra examination. He might 
be given each progressively to find his 
level and the amount of credit award- 
ed to him based on his performance 
on one of the examinations. The man 
might be given the B examination, 
which the counselor could administer, 
or, if preferred, the counselor might 
write to the Veterans’ Testing Service 
to obtain an A form. 


Let us consider as an additional ex- 
ample that one of the men in the 
diesel engineering class, mentioned 
previously in the navy officer’s ac- 
count, decided to return to college, 
perhaps to an engineering school. The 
educational counselor in conference 
with him would learn of his special 
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training in this subject, and, if pos- 
sible, have a local professor of engi- 
neering provide an examination for 
him. Failing this, the counselor can 
use the U.S.A.F.I. subject examina- 
tion in Diesel Engineering. This ex- 
amination may, in this case, show 
acceptable score in Part I—funda- 
mentals of design and operation; 11— 
function and operation of fuel, lubri- 
cation and cooling systems; and IV— 
construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of Diesel installations; but too 
low a score in 11I—function and op- 
eration of auxiliary and special equip- 
ment in Diesel installations. Because 
of the low score in Part III this stu- 
dent may fail to meet the minimum 
total passing score of 62 recommend- 
ed in the Guide. The counselor can 
help this man to a better adjustment 
by seeing that he is not forced to re- 
peat all of his work but that he is 
given special assistance in rounding 
out his knowledge of this subject to 
the point where he merits full credit 
or is able to continue in more advanced 
work in the subject, if that is his 
purpose. 

In none of these instances may the 
counselor wish to follow the recom- 
mendation of the Guide without re- 
course to more data. In this event, he 
will examine the actual distribution of 
scores on which the criterion score was 
based, and the statistics derived for it. 
These can be obtained at the time of 
the purchase of the B form. Distribu- 
tions for A forms are available on ap- 
proximately 1,000 cases per test, and 
conversion tables for equating the A 
and B forms are given. In this in- 
stance, the counselor converts the B 
score into comparable scores of the A 
test, ascertaining the point in the A 


distribution where the B score falls, 
He can then find the percentile score 
in comparison with 1,000 civilian stu- 
dents. 

There are two batteries of the Tests 
of General Educational Development, 
one at the high school level and one 
at the college level. Both measure 
chiefly the student’s ability to do ma- 
ture analytical reading in the natural 
sciences and social studies. The tests, 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression and Interpretation of Literary 
Materials, measure the more tradi- 
tional informational type of education- 
al outcome. At the high school level 
the Test of General Mathematical 
Ability is a test of achievement in 
mathematics considered most useful in 
daily life. At the college level, it is 
recommended that the college subject 
examinations in mathematics (College 
Algebra, Analytic Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry) be employed. 

Like the subject examinations, all 
of these tests have civilian B forms. 
The norms are comprehensive, hav- 
ing been derived from civilian high 
school and _ college populations 
throughout the country. The high 
school norms are reported separately 
in six regional distributions. The col- 
lege norms are reported separately 
for three types of institutions defined 
by their median scores on the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. A most complete report on these 
norms is included in the Mamual 
which is distributed with the B forms. 
A supplemenatry statement pertain- 
ing to their application and interpre- 
tation has been written by Dr. E. F. 
Lindquist.” 

2k. F. Lindquist, “The Use of Tests in the Accredi- 
tation of Military Experience and in the Educational 


Placement of War Veterans,” The Educational Record 
(October 1944), 357-376. 
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The high school battery should be 
used as a unit. The Guide recom- 
mends that it be used for the purpose 
of granting high school diplomas. 
Colleges may use the high school bat- 
tery as part of the entrance placement 
tests ordinarily given for guidance 
purposes. Referring either to the na- 
tional norms supplied in the Manual 
or to norms established with local 
groups of students, the educational 
counselor can obtain data for judging 
the ability of the veteran to pursue 
college work successfully without hav- 
ing completed high school work. 

The following case, which has re- 
cently come to the attention of the 
Institute, illustrates an actual applica- 
tion of the high school Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development. The 
report that follows does not tell the 
whole story, since it omits the corre- 
spondence between the man and his 
educational adviser, which was not 
available to the author. 

B. S., a 2np Lt., 25 YEARS OF AGE 

Graduated from eighth grade of grammar 
school in an eastern city. In spite of deficient 
formal education, he showed aptitude in the 
army, which resulted in his being sent to Offi- 
cer Candidate School, where he specialized in 
automatic weapons. Because of his own con- 
viction that his self-education was equivalent 
to that of high school, he applied for and was 
given the high school Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development. In these several tests he 
placed at the 45th, 95th, 98th, 95th and 85th 
percentiles. On the basis of these results, and 
in accordance with the recommendation in the 
Guide, a high school diploma was awarded to 
him by the Board of Education in the city in 
which he had attended grammar school. 

The norms for the college battery 
have been established for students 
who have completed, in the first or 
second year of college, the type of 
course now commonly designated as 


“survey.” They are intended to be 


used to describe attainment in these 
broad areas, just as the subject ex- 
aminations describe attainment in 
more closely defined subject matter 
fields. They may be used separately. 
For example, colleges that ordinarily 
allow credit for “survey” type courses 
might wish to give consideration for 
credit in social sciences survey to B. S. 
mentioned above. After all, B. S. 
has demonstrated unusual ability. Be- 
fore granting such credit, however, it 
would be advisable that he take the 
social sciences section of the college 
Tests of General Education Develop- 
ment and that his case be reviewed by 
a competent subject matter person. It 
is quite likely that B. S. is well enough 
prepared in several college subjects to 
receive credit. It is the counselor’s 
job to ascertain and to evaluate his 
competencies. 

In summary, it can be said that 
there is nothing about the application 
of the U.S.A.F.I. subject examina- 
tions that distinguishes their use from 
other subject examinations. Their ap- 
plication is based on the assumptions 
that all learning does not have to 
take place in the classroom and that a 
comprehensive examination can be a 
fair index of a student’s achievement 
in a subject. These ideas are not new 
in education. The examinations have 
been carefully constructed and have 
been tried out with groups of students. 
They bring to the test market a wider 
representation of subjects than has yet 
been available in the history of test- 
ing. Most of them emphasize a defini- 
tive, analytical type of evaluation 
which will make them equally useful 
with veteran and civilian groups. 

The Tests of General Educational 
Development, especially in their use 
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to satisfy high school graduation re- 
quirements, do introduce an, as yet, 
unemphasized note in secondary edu- 
cation. The idea itself—that some 
students have achieved a high school 
education, and hence are ready for 
college work, before they are gradu- 
ated from high schools was demon- 
strated, to this author’s knowledge, at 
least ten years ago when the faculty 
of the University of Louisville voted 
to accept a group of students who did 
not present the usual pattern of cred- 
its for admission. These students 
were able to pursue successfully the 


“Once before, the world knew a 
Golden Age where the development 
of the individual—his mind and his 
body—was considered the first law of 
life. In Greece, it took the form of 
the revolution of awareness, the 
emancipation of the intellect from the 
limitations of corroding ignorance and 
prejudice. 

“Once again, if man wills it, he can 
be in a position to restore that first 
law of life. But he shall have to ef- 
fect a radical transformation in his 
approach to and philosophy of educa- 
tion, which must prepare him for the 
opportunities and responsibilities not 
only of his chosen work but for the 
business of living itself. The primary 
aim should be the development of a 


regular college curriculum. The only 
reservation in the minds of the Fac- 
ulty at the time of admission was that 
the students might be socially and 
emotionally too young for college. 
This hypothesis was later disproved, 
but certainly need not even be consid- 
ered in the case of veterans. 

In the hands of the informed per- 
son the U.S.A.F.I. examinations are 
undoubtedly destined not only to as- 
sist in the wiser counseling of the re- 
turned veteran student, but to assist in 
improved evaluation and counseling 
generally. 


critical intelligence. The futile war 
now going on between specialization 
and general study must be stopped. 
There need no longer be any conflict 
between the two. The individual will 
need both—specialization for the re- 
quirements of research, general 
knowledge for the requirements of 
living. . . . Education, like the capac- 
ity of the mind itself, has no rigid 
boundaries. Unlimited exploration 
should be the first imperative of any 
educational program.” 


Norman Cousins, “The Obso- 
lescence of Modern Man,” 
Paper prepared for the Sixth 
Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion, Au- 
gust, 1945. 
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Testing as an Aid to Counseling and Guidance 


CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


The character and scope of a 
school’s efforts for the development 
and guidance of its pupils are deter- 
mined basically by the educational 
and social philosophy of the staff. In 
the best type of modern American 
high school all workers, administra- 
tors, teachers and specialists, alike, are 
genuinely interested in every student. 
They are concerned that each individ- 
ual shall develop his potentialities as 
fully as possible. In accordance with 
this attitude a good guidance program 
is conceived to be a positive effort to 
stimulate and direct as wisely as pos- 
sible the growth of all pupils. 


Mopern Concept oF GUIDANCE 


No longer are guidance and coun- 
seling considered primarily a service 
for correcting individual maladjust- 
ments and solving problems. The em- 
phasis today is upon the appraisal of 
assets for learning and growth for all 
students. A knowledge of individual 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests, with 
an awareness of special strengths in 
some instances, of limitations and 
obstacles to progress and happiness in 
others, makes possible more effective 
instruction and guidance for all pupils 
and constructive effort to meet indi- 
vidual needs. Such knowledge makes 
it possible often to anticipate and pre- 
vent difficulties and problems and thus 
prevent waste of effort and emotional 
strain. Emphasis can thus be upon 


prevention rather than remedy while, 
at the same time, effort to meet ex- 
isting problems can be made more 
promptly and with greater likelihood 
of success. 


Sounp ‘TECHNIQUES ESSENTIAL FOR 
EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE 


There is no question that the best 
single instrument for the helpful 
guidance of boys and girls is the wis- 
dom of an intelligent teacher who is 
sensitive to children’s needs and gen- 
uinely interested in each individual 
with whom he works. But the many 
instruments and techniques now avail- 
able for the study of children, and for 
the direction of development, can 
make it possible for teachers to work 
more economically and with greatly 
increased return. It is to be regretted 
that in many school they are asked to 
‘assume responsibility as advisers and 
counselors, having little or no com- 
mand of the techniques of studying 
their students, which would permit the 
best use of their insight and wisdom. 

When the principal of a school and 
his teachers become interested in 
working together more effectively to 
understand the potentialities of their 
pupils better, and to provide more 
adequately for their all-round devel- 
opment, the appointment of a com- 
petent specialist in personnel work is a 
genuine economy and the best assur- 
ance of the success of the cooperative 
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effort. Without such technical serv- 
ice and trained leadership the full ef- 
fectiveness of a group of faculty 
advisers cannot be achieved. They 
will be handicapped in whatever they 
attempt without the information to be 
had from adequate appraisal of stu- 
dent aptitudes and tendencies. If gen- 
uinely interested in trying to solve 
individual problems, they may engage 
in remedial effort without accurate 
diagnosis of the difficulty. Further- 
more they are likely to continue to 
give too much of their attention to 
academic problems, and not enough 
to social maladjustments and other 
deterrents to success and happiness. 

A trained personnel officer can ini- 
tiate and help to establish the sound 
use of psychological tests and other 
accepted procedures for student ap- 
praisal and can contribute expert 
leadership for the in-service educa- 
tion of faculty advisers and other 
teachers in effective ways of working 
with students for their all-round de- 
velopment. 


GUIDANCE IN THE Horace MANN 
SCHOOL 


The writer had the privilege of 
working for a number of years with 
the administrators and teachers of 
The Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers College in the development of a 
cooperative program for individual 
development and guidance. She served 
first as psychologist and later as direc- 
tor of a division staff, coordinating 
their activities with the services of the 
health office and of consultants in the 
College and with the efforts of home- 
room advisers and class teachers. All 
worked together, with the interest and 
support of the principals, to know bet- 


ter the children of the school, to im- 
prove year by year the techniques 
used to reveal and appraise the poten- 
tialities of pupils and to become more 
effective in guidance, so as to remove 
obstacles to growth, and assure for 
each individual a development in ac- 
cordance with his potentialities. 


Various aspects of the service of the 
division of individual development 
and guidance and results obtained 
have been considered in publications 
issued by the Horace Manr. School 
(References 1, 3, 4, 5. 8, 9 as 


Reference has been made in such 
reports, from time to time, to tech- 
niques of study and appraisal of pu- 
pils used by the Staff; these have 
included psychological tests, ratings 
of personality traits and behavior de- 
scriptions, directed observation, sched- 
ules of activities, the autobiography, 
records of magazine and other out-of- 
school reading, and of social and rec- 
reational activities, the interview and 
records of interviews, the case study, 
and cumulative pupil records and re- 
ports. Ways of living and working 
with students for better learning, for 
social development, for overcoming 
reading and other disabilities, for 
solving problems of personal and so- 
cial adjustment have been reported; 
sometimes as used by a particular 
teacher, sometimes, as a cooperative 
effort in inception and accomplish- 
ment. 

In the remainder of this brief pa- 
per consideration will be given to 
some phases of the program of psy- 
chological tests used in the Horace 
Mann High School as a regular and 
basic service for the measurement and 
appraisal of students’ aptitudes and 
achievement. The limited length of 
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this paper will not permit considera- 
tion of the many and varied tests used 
in the diagnosis of special problems 
and specific learning disabilities. 
The annual testing program has 
varied from time to time in the num- 
ber of tests administered, in the abil- 
ity or area tested, and in the particular 
tests used. In some years the teachers, 
in a given area of instruction such as 
mathematics or English, may have 
wished to check the results of special 
experimental methods, or may have 
wished a measure at the end of the 
year, as well as at the beginning, to 
reveal the progress made by particular 
class groups. In some years for some 
grades it was desired to use a reading 
test in the spring as well as in the fall 
to measure the growth in reading dur- 
ing the school year. At times two 
tests of mental ability have been used 
in the junior or the senior high school 
to obtain a more valid measure or to 
make a comparative study of the tests. 


Tests UsEp IN THE Horace Mann 
ScHOOL 


Tests used regularly for all pupils 
in the Junior High School, grades 
seven, eight, and nine, at the begin- 
ning of the school year, in September 
and early October, have in the last few 
years included the Terman Group 
Test of Mental A bility now revised as 
the Terman-McNemar Test, the Otis 
Self-Administering Higher Examina- 
tion; the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
sometimes the Elementary Test in 
grade seven, but usually the Advanced 
Test in all three grades, form Am or 
Bm; and the Stanford Achievement 
Tests in Arithmetic and Spelling or 
the Progressive Achievement Test in 
the same subjects. In grade nine other 


tests also used regularly have been 
the Cooperative Test in English, 
lower level; the Cooperative Test of 
Literary Acquaintance; and the Boy- 
ington Test of Study Skills. 

For all girls who each year entered 
the Junior High School from grade 
six of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School, cumulative individual records 
of the results of all tests of mental 
ability and of measures of achieve- 
ment obtained in the annual survey in 
the Elementary School were trans- 
ferred to the central office of the High 
School. Cumulative teachers’ reports 
of achievement and social develop- 
ment during the Elementary School 
also became a part of the high school 
individual file for each pupil. Even 
though two or more scores on the in- 
dividual Stanford Binet Examination 
were on file for each girl entering 
grade seven from the Elementary 
School, the Terman or Otis group 
tests of mental ability were used in 
each year of the Junior High School. 
This testing was done in order to have 
comparable results for all girls en- 
rolled, those entering the grade as 
new pupils from varied types of 
schools and those who had had all or 
a part of their elementary education 
in the Horace Mann School. The 
repetition each year of the tests of 
aptitude for learning and also of 
measures of reading ability and skills 
in mathematics permits, too, a con- 
tinuing analysis of achievement in re- 
lation to mental ability, essential for 
sound educational guidance and a vital 
source of help when a diagnosis of in- 
dividual problems is required for 
remedial instruction or social adjust- 
ment. 


Tests used regularly in the fall in 
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grades nine to twelve in recent years 
have been the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
College Freshman Edition; the Co- 
operative Test of English, higher 
level; the Cooperative Tests of Liter- 
ary Comprehension and Apprecia- 
tion; the Cooperative Advanced Test 
in French. In some years the Coopera- 
tive Tests in Mathematics, Science, 
and the Social Studies have also been 
used. 

As already stated, the spring mea- 
surement of achievement varied from 
year to year. The selection of spring 
tests was influenced by the need for 
information concerning the achieve- 
ment and progress of pupils in differ- 
ent grades and fields of study, the 
need for special information affecting 
curriculum changes and long-term 
plans for educational guidance, and 
special interests of teachers. 


SoME Questions INVOLVED IN THE 
SELECTION OF TESTS 


The scope of a testing program and 
the selection of tests used are deter- 
mined basically by the educational and 
social philosophy of the school as it 
affects the service of individual gui- 
dance and the program of instruction; 
and by the purposes and objectives, 
both general and specific, of the total 
curriculum. For instance, in the Hor- 
ace Mann High School, the inclusion 
in each year’s program of tests of men- 
tal ability (or scholastic aptitude) re- 
sulted from the desire of the entire 
staff to have a measure of each stu- 
dent’s growth from year to year in her 
aptitude for learning to aid in their in- 
terpretation of her achievement test 
scores and to help them to make a 
more accurate estimate of each girl’s 


accomplishment and progress in rela- 
tion to her scholastic aptitude. This 
use of tests was an integral expression 
of the genuine concern of these teach- 
ers for each individual student and 
their effort to teach effectively and 
guide wisely. 

Of course in the choice of a testing 
program it is not easy, not even pos- 
sible for schools having new type ex- 
perimental curriculums and “modern” 
organizations of subject matter to find 
standardized tests that will measure 
adequately the attainment of objec- 
tives they are seeking. But if the con- 
tent and limitations of tests chosen are 
noted carefully the results can have 
considerable value in supplementing 
teachers’ judgments, especially if 
norms are available from year to year 
for schools similar to their own in pu- 
pil aptitude, curricula, and methods of 
instruction. Thus, no available test of 
reading or English is considered satis- 
factorily “valid” by competent critics, 
in measuring that which it purports to 
measure, and all are considered “in- 
valid” in that they fail to measure 
many phases of reading and English 
instruction emphasized by effective, 
modern teachers, yet the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests (References * * **), 
for example, with their limitations, 
and the Cooperative Tests of English 
(Reference *) give measures which 
Horace Mann teachers found valuable 
aids to supplement and check their 
judgments of individual abilities, 
knowledge, and skills. 

It is a simpler matter, in attempt- 
ing to select sound tests, to observe 
the criterion of reliability. Today, 
the authors of “sound and acceptable” 
tests tend to include in their manuals 
information concerning the reliability 
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of their tests, the extent to which they 
yield results that differ little with re- 
peated use of the same form or with 
the successive uses of comparable 
forms. It is essential to know the ex- 
tent to which test scores vary with 
repetition so that accuracy for individ- 
ual measurement can be known. 

The value of having norms and 
percentiles on a particular test ob- 
tained from similar school populations 
was indicated above. Thus, for the 
Horace Mann High School the value 
of test scores as measures both of the 
quality of a grade group and of indi- 
vidual aptitude or achievement, was 
greatly increased when norms for the 
Independent Schools using the test 
service of the Educational Records 
Bureau became available. The stu- 
dents of these schools are on the aver- 
age more like those of the Horace 
Mann School in aptitude for learning 
and in achievement than are the stu- 
dents of the public high schools. 


Another factor which should be 
carefully considered in the choice of a 
test for a given pupil group is the 
general level of mental ability that 
characterizes the group and the basic 
quality of achievement in the fields to 
be tested. For instance, it was neces- 
sary to use the Advanced Form of the 
lowa Silent Reading Test to measure 
reading ability in grades seven and 
eight, and no reading test designed 
for the high school could be used to 
measure growth in reading beyond 
grade nine for eighty to ninety per 
cent of the students. This was due to 
the fact that the grade medians in 
silent reading in each year of the jun- 
ior high school were, during the past 
two decades, from one to three grades 
above normal expectation. Thus the 


median for grade nine reached or ex- 
ceeded the authors’ norms for grade 
eleven or for grade twelve. 

Finally, in deciding how many and 
what tests to use a sound principle is 
not to include any test unless it is 
needed to give vital information about 
the children tested and unless the 
teachers of those pupils expect to make 
actual use of the results. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 


For a number of years the Director 
of the Division for Individual Devel- 
opment and Guidance and the Assis- 
tant Psychologist administered all 
tests used in the fall survey and most 
of the tests given in the spring. At 
times individual class teachers would 
administer tests of achievement in 
subjects of instruction. Graduate 
students from Teachers College, who 
did “field work” in psychological test- 
ing and in personnel and guidance un- 
der the writer’s direction often aided 
in the scoring of tests and the tabula- 
tion and recording of results. 


A secretary and a typist prepared 
the final class records. All members 
of the division shared in the entry of 
test scores on cumulative individual 
test records. 


The utmost care was used, of 
course, to observe scrupulously the di- 
rections provided by the authors for 
administration of their tests. 

A matter of importance in any use 
of tests is to assure the interest and co- 
operation of students by telling them 
beforehand of the plan for testing, of 
some of the school’s reasons for using 
standardized tests, and something of 
the values of the results for the stu- 
dents themselves. Students of the 
Horace Mann School usually were 
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interested in hearing that individual 
conferences would be arranged at 
which the home room adviser or the 
director would discuss with each girl 
the results of her tests and their 
meaning for her success in school and 
her personal development. 


TueE REcoORDING AND INTERPRETA- 
TION OF TEstT RESULTS 


It is to be regretted that many 
schools that have instituted a fairly 
sound and adequate program of test- 
ing do not get from the results the in- 
formation for teachers and the helps 
for children that the tests make pos- 
sible. This failure is often due to the 
fact that the test results are not re- 
corded in terms and in forms that 
teachers readily understand. Conse- 
quently, teachers do not find the use 
of tests easy and interesting. More- 
over, when the results have been re- 
corded for a class or grade group of 
students, a psychologist or other spe- 
cialist in personnel work should, if 
possible, go over the record with the 
home room adviser and class teachers 
to show them how to interpret the 
data so that they become not only in- 
terested in the results but able to use 
them effectively. 


After some experience in the use of 
records teachers interpret and use 
readily results of tests that have been 
given to their students more than once. 
They will then need help only with 
new tests or new types of scores. The 
understanding and effective use of re- 
sults from two or three basic tests is 
much to be preferred to a larger pro- 
gram only partially utilized. 

In the guidance service of the Hor- 
ace Mann High School the content and 
forms of both class records and cumu- 


lative individual records were consid- 
ered carefully. In addition to a total 
score and scores on subtests for each 
student in a grade, a group summary 
showed median and quartile scores 
and the range of scores from highest 
to lowest. At the bottom of all grade 
records the norms used for a particular 
test were shown. These sometimes in- 
cluded three sets of norms as reported 
for public high schools, Independent 
schools, and college freshmen. Each 
individual score and the summary 
scores were translated into age or 
grade equivalents according to the 
authors’ provision, and the percentile 
rank was recorded, if norms were 
available, for each score. For example, 
the total score on the Jowa Silent 
Reading Test for each pupil and in its 
summary was given a percentile rank 
on the basis of the author’s norms for 
American public high schools. Such 
percentiles were not available for the 
sub-scores, which show skill in various 
phases of reading. Percentile ranks 
according to grade norms for the In- 
dependent Schools, reported by the 
Educational Records Bureau, are not 
yet available for all forms of the Iowa 
Advanced Reading Test (References 


7, vast ® 


On class records of results on the 
Terman Group Test of Mental A bil- 
ity, raw scores were translated into 
mental age equivalents. The grade 
percentiles of scores were shown also. 
A summary giving median and 
quartile scores and the range of scores 
for the grade enabled a teacher to see 
at once the pupil’s rank in her group, 
in this measure of her mental ability, 
just as the summary of reading scores 
revealed her place in the group in 
reading ability. On some records a 
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pupil’s rank in her grade group was 
indicated by the quarter in which her 
score fell, as 1, 2, 3, or 4 from lowest 


fourth to the highest. 


Records of the American Council 
Psychological Examination showed 
raw scores on the total test; a linguis- 
tic score from the combined scores of 
three linguistic tests of verbal ability; 
and a quantitative score derived from 
three tests designed to measure ability 
to think in quantitative symbols. 
These total and partial scores were 
translated into percentiles based upon 
norms for Independent Schools, and 
also into percentiles according to 
norms for college freshmen. 


The use of percentile ranks, grade 
equivalents, and grade summaries, and 
pupils’ ranks in the Horace Mann 
group enables the home-room adviser, 
class teacher, director of guidance, 
or remedial teacher, who works 
with a student, to see how she com- 
pares, in the aptitudes and abilities 
measured, with the members of her 
own group and with students in pub- 
lic and private high schools and col- 
leges. A study of her scores on the 
several tests taken, as shown in the 
comparable grade records, permits an 
evaluation of her school achievement 
in relation to her mental ability. 
Such analyses give concrete aid to 
counselors and teachers in their ef- 
forts to direct wisely both the superior 
and the less able student and help 
greatly in the diagnosis of special 
problems. 

In the Horace Mann School’s pro- 
gram of educational guidance for col- 
lege the results of tests were used 
constantly in estimating a student’s 
potentialities for success, in advising 


. on choice of college and in planning 


tentative programs. A record of test 
scores was a part of every application 
for entrance to college and became a 
guidance tool for college personnel 
officers (Reference *°). 


Test Resutts an Arp To CoopEra- 
TIVE GUIDANCE 

One of the most effective means 
used in the Horace Mann High 
School for helping teachers to know 
their students better, and for stimu- 
lating and unifying their efforts to 
meet individual needs was the periodic 
staff conference attended by the 
teachers working with a particular 
class, the Principal, the Director of 
Guidance, and the school Nurse. The 
home room adviser served as chairman 
of the conference called to discuss the 
school progress and social develop- 
ment of her student group as a whole, 
to report experiences with and esti- 
mates of individual girls, and to 
consider how each teacher might con- 
tribute effectively to individual 
growth and help with any special 
problems. 

A summary of test results for the 
grade group and of individual scores 
on mental ability and reading skill 
(and any significant achievement 
score) was a vital part of the summary 
of significant information made avail- 
able for each student. This summary 
was prepared by the home room ad- 
viser and director of guidance and 
presented in a mimeographed record 
for ready reference to inform the 
teachers and accomplish more in the 
time available. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has considered some of 
the values of standardized tests of pu- 
pil aptitudes and school] achievement 
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as instruments for group and individ- 
ual guidance of high school pupils. 

Some of the principles and condi- 
tions that should be observed in the 
selection and use of tests have been 
stressed. Some ways in which the 
results of tests can contribute to a bet- 
ter knowledge of students, of their 
limitations and their strengths, their 
development in the present and their 
potentialities for continued growth, 
have been indicated. 


Obviously, no argument is intended 
for the choice of any one test or any 
particular combination of tests as “the 
best,” for all schools; nor for any 
“best” type of organization of a 
school’s staff and effort for effective 
guidance. For instance, most public 
high schools need in their testing pro- 
gram an inventory of occupational 
preferences or interests for vocational 
They might criticize the 


guidance. 
Horace Mann High School’s test list 
because it does not include a measure 
of interests such as the Kuder Prefer- 


ence Record. Vocational guidance is 
as vital as educational guidance in the 
average public high school, but in the 
Horace Mann High School, where an 
average of ninety to ninety-five % of 
its graduates entered college, the em 
phasis was rightly upon educational 
guidance. 

A testing program must freagr 
from time to time to meet new condi- 
tions and needs in a school and to 
utilize new and better tests. For ex- 
ample, if the writer were suggesting a 
list today for a school similar in its 
needs to the Horace Mann High 
School, she would substitute for the 
Terman Test of Mental Ability (or 
the present Terman-McNemar Test) 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 


sponsored by the Secondary Education 
Board or the Chicago Primary Abili- 
ties Test (Reference * ™), 


The unchanging essentials for an 
effective program of guidance are a 
genuine and sustained interest on the 
part of teachers in every boy and girl 
and a willingness to work together in 
a finely cooperative spirit to foster the 
development of their students. 
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Testing and Diagnosis in a Secondary School 


MIRIAM DENNESS COOPER 


Any school attempting to inaugu- 
rate or expand a testing program for 
guidance purposes does well to aim at 
initial simplicity and eventual com- 
prehensiveness. If possible, one per- 
son who understands the techniques, 
limitations, and potentialities of test- 
ing should direct the program. An 
intelligent teacher or administrator 
with a wide, genuine understanding 
of adolescence can train herself for 
this supervision. The results of tests 
should be and can be used by all 
teachers for guidance, provided that 
they, too, understand what the tests 
purport to measure, and are capable 
both of correlating the findings of one 
test with another, and of interpreting 
the data tactfully and intelligibly to 
students and parents. 

At Riverdale, the diagnostic pro- 
gram was instituted some years ago 
with the annual use of physical exam- 
inations and of intelligence and read- 
ing tests. These tests have been ad- 
ministered in cooperation with the 
Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City, an organization whose pur- 
pose is to study and perfect the tech- 
niques of measurement. Since that 
time, the program has been further 
developed by the addition of tests and 
other diagnostic procedures. 


PuysicaL EXAMINATION 


At the beginning of each school 
year every student is given a physical 
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examination. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Bronx Tuberculosis and 
Health Society, a chest X-ray is given 
periodically. A nominal charge for this 
service is made to the school. Recom- 
mendations are made to the parents 
when defects are found or remedial 
measures are necessary. Where the co- 
operation of the student herself is de- 
sired with regard to diet, exercise, 
sleep, or other health habits, she is 
informed of the need for it. Members 
of the staff, including the dietitian, are 
also told of any girl’s disabilities or 
needs such as poor hearing, visual de- 
fects, heart condition, allergies, mal- 
nutrition, and excess weight. 


Tests oF MENTAL ABILITY 


A mental test is prerequisite to ac- 
ceptance by the school. The O#is Self 
Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(Intermediate Form) is given to sev- 
enth and eighth grade applicants; the 
advanced form to applicants in the 
ninth to thirteenth grades. This test, 
together with the school record and a 
personal interview, is used to deter- 
mine fitness for admission. Only those 
students are enrolled who seem able to 
do the work of the school. When there 
is doubt as to the accuracy of a group 
test, an individual Binet-Simon is ad- 
ministered either before enrollment or 
at any time thereafter. The prelimi- 
nary test is followed by a yearly ad- 
ministration of the American C 
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Psychological Examination for all 
girls in grades nine to twelve. 

The Binet, together with one or 
two tests mentioned later, ought not 
to be administered except by an ex- 
pert. For the Otis and American 
Council Psychological, norms, in the 
form of percentile ratings, can be ob- 
tained from the Educational Records 
Bureau. Thus, an “expectancy mark” 
or level can be set up. This, of course, 
is in no sense arbitrary, but is merely 
a guide post for teachers to determine 
the possible academic achievement of 
a student with reference to her own 
ability and in comparison with others. 
For instance, a student whose mental 
age lies between the 30 and 60 per- 
centiles should be able to do average 
C work in this school. Percentiles run 
about as follows: 

A—honors 90-99 percentile 

B—good 10-89 percentile 

C—average 30-69 percentile 


D—unsatisfactory 10-29 percentile 
F—failure 0-9 percentile 


READING TEsTs 


Group reading tests are adminis- 
tered at the beginning of the school 
year. These are designed to test speed 
and comprehension, vocabulary, abil- 
ity to comprehend sentences and para- 
graphs, and ability to locate material 
through use of an index, table of con- 


tents, and other aids. Various tests 
have been used with success; some of 
these are the following: Jowa Silent 
Reading, Elementary 4-8, Advanced 
9-12; Traxler Speed of Reading, 
Grades 9-12; Traxler Silent Reading, 
Grades 7-10; Nelson-Denny Silent 
Reading Test, Grades 9-12. 

It is obvious that an intelligence 
and a reading test taken together 
should indicate fairly well the poten- 


tialities for academic success, provided 
that students possess good study habits 
and are also socially and emotionally 
well adjusted. When students show 
reading disabilities, the supervision 
and cooperation of the English teach- 
ers are essential. If whole groups are 
weak in specific areas, vocabulary or 
location of information, for example 
—the English teacher can emphasize 
remedial training in class, or form 
small groups for extra help. In ex- 
treme cases, individual work may be 
necessary, or referral to a clinic for 
further diagnosis or testing may be 
indicated. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTs 


If it is desired, a battery of tests 
may be given in the fall, and these re- 
sults may be rechecked in the spring 
with other forms of the same tests. If, 
however, the same student group re- 
mains in the school over a period of 
years, the record of the previous year 
can be checked by an annual spring 
testing. At Riverdale in grades seven 
and eight, the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests are used. In grades nine 
through twelve, the Cooperative Tests 
of the Educational Records Bureau 
are given. The latter are subject mat- 
ter tests, usually of forty minutes 
duration, though some are longer. 
They cover the whole range of ordi- 
nary high school subjects. For the 
average student a well-balanced bat- 
tery of tests would consist of English 
(various forms are available, e.g., in 
literary acquaintance, literary compre- 
hension, mechanics, and effectiveness 
of expression) natural science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and foreign lan- 
guages. These tests show parents, 
teachers, and students the pupil’s 
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standing as compared to others of their 
age and grade, both in public and in- 
dependent schools. They also indi- 
cate progress from year to year and 
can, of course, be used to diagnose 
specific weaknesses. 


CoLLeGE Entrance Boarp 
EXAMINATIONS 


All juniors take the June scholastic 
aptitude test of the College Entrance 
Board as an additional means of 
checking their fitness for college, and 
for determining the type of college to 
which they should be guided. The 
majority of seniors take the April 
series of College Board achievement 
tests. The scores on these tests are 
confidential and cannot be told to the 
students. However, since they are used 
by colleges for guidance purposes, the 
school usually encourages students to 
take them for this reason whether 
they are required by the individual 
college or not. 


PERSONALITY, INTEREST AND 
ApTiruDE TEsTs 


For several years a rather full bat- 
tery of personality tests as well as 
tests of interests and aptitudes were 
used in the senior class by the school 
psychologist. This program might, 
and probably should, vary from year 
to year, according to the needs of the 
students. Tests that have been used 
are: 


Bell Adjustment Inventory; Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory; Brainard-Stewart Spe- 
cific Interest Inventories; California Test of 
Personality; Hoppock Check-list for Self- 
Guidance; Rorschach Test; Strong Vocational 
Interest; and Wrenn’s Study Habits Inventory. 


At Riverdale it was found that the 
expenditure of time and effort was not 
commensurate with the benefit which 


the individual student derived from 
so elaborate a program. The tests 
varied considerably in their useful- 
ness for our particular purposes. At 
present the testing has been extended 
to the junior class, and only those 
tests are used which permit insight in- 
to personality structure or which pro- 
vide a basis for constructive and thera- 
peutically valuable interviews. Thus 
the routine testing program for the 
last two years has consisted of the in- 
dividual Rorschach, Wrenn’s Study 
Habits Inventory and the California 
Personality test. This year, an experi- 
ment with the group Rorschach has 
been made with the seniors. These 
tests seem to create a desire for fur- 
ther interviews when necessary and to 
promote a more intelligent choice of 
tepics for discussion in homeroom 
meetings. Finally, they enable the 
counselor and the homeroom teacher 
to cooperate more fully. Ability to 
interpret these tests is essential. Their 
value is in direct proportion to the 
knowledge and experience of the 
teacher who administers and uses 
them. The Rorschach should never 
be given except by a trained psycholo- 
gist. ‘The two others mentioned can 
be used by less expert counselors who 
will gain skill as they gain experience. 

The most valuable part of the pro- 
gram is the individual followup con- 
ference. Without it, tests hold little 
value. Before the conference, the 
counselor consults with the headmis- 
tress or homeroom teacher or with 
any other teacher who is fully ac- 
quainted with the student. In this 
way, she gains further insight as a 
result of observations, which, in con- 
nection with the tests, enable her to 
ask pertinent questions that often 
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evoke significant indications of per- 
sonality tendencies. It is amazing 
how often test findings confirm a 
teacher’s opinion. On the other hand, 
unexpected problems and situations 
are often revealed. Inferiority feel- 
ings with regard to social skills, fam- 
ily maladjustments, and withdrawing 
tendencies often show a need for help 
of which the girl is not aware. This 
information should be secured with a 
minimum of probing. The girl must 
not be embarrassed by forced self 
revelation. Hence, the test is very 
helpful, for the girl can see by the na- 
ture of the questions that others have 
the same problems as she. After the 
interview, the examiner reports to the 
girl’s special counselor or to the head- 
mistress. Together they discuss vari- 
ous ways of helping the girl to make 
better adjustments and to develop in- 
terests. Other conferences follow as 
may be necessary. The student is led 
to appraise herself and to make her 
own decisions in the light of the new 
insight thus gained. 


MarKING 


Teacher’s marks are valuable in 
conjunction with standardized testing 
as a means of guidance. The teach- 
er’s judgments provide the mechanics 
for constant checking on the achieve- 
ment of students. They indicate the 
need for remedial work. They assist 
in student’s self appraisal and facilitate 
educational guidance. Marks are given 
in terms of a girl’s achievement as 
compared with others in her group 
(A BC DF) and in terms of her in- 
dividual effort (1 2 3 4 5). By means 
of the latter, designated as the “ex- 
pectancy mark,” it is possible to eval- 
uate the girl’s effort in relation to her 


intellectual ability. Thus the teacher 
or counselor can stimulate a girl who 
is failing but has excellent potentiali- 
ties to do better or, on the other hand, 
commend the girl who is working to 
capacity even though her marks may 
not be up to the average for her grade. 
In addition, at least once during the 
year, descriptive verbal reports, 
known as “progress letters,” are 
given, in a sheaf, to each girl’s family 
by all the teachers with whom she 
comes in contact. It is expected that 
these will be interpreted to the stu- 
dent by her parents. Thus she and 
her parents become aware, through a 
written record, of the opinion of her 
teachers as to the discrepancy or con- 
sistency between her performance and 
her potentialities, and are given con- 
structive suggestions for her progress. 
Parents are encouraged to return to 
the school a written commentary on 
their reactions to these letters and to 
come for conferences if they wish. 
This marking system is consistent with 
the school’s belief that the student 
should, indeed must, be able to judge 
herself impersonally and that she 
should not have false ideas as to her 
accomplishments. 


REcorRDs 


Cumulative records, consisting of 
an individual folder for each girl, are 
filed in one place and are available for 
use by all the staff. The personal data 
are recorded by the headmistress, the 
secretary, or the person in charge of 
testing. During vacations, records are 
brought up to date. The central blank 
advocated by the Educational Records 
Bureau is used. This form provides 
space for psychological data, informa- 
tion as to the student’s academic 
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CHART A 
CORRELATION CHART OF EXPECTANCY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
BASED ON TERM MARKS (JANUARY 1942) 
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Chart A. The achievement of students in the central diagonal section corre- 
sponds with their expectancy or nearly so. Those in the upper left hand section 
exceeded their expectancy—because of excellent study habits, programs adjusted to 
their interests and talents or other reasons. 

The students in the lower right half of the graph did not live up to their 
expectancy. Numbers 95, 81, and 82 were emotionally maladjusted. No. 94 had 
had inferior preparation and poor study habits. No. 105, a brilliant student, had 
in early years “got by” so easily she continued to try to “bluff.” Numbers 92, 102, 
103, and 104 had physical disabilities such as glandular disturbances and sinusitis. 

Attempts were made to improve these students by guidance, remedial work, 
consultations with family and physician and, in a few cases, with a psychiatrist. 
Some remedial measures were successful; others not. With numbers 94 and 105, 
the remedial measures were highly successful; with numbers 102, 103, and 104, 
successful. Numbers 80, 81, and 82 improved. Numbers 83 and 92 improved 
temporarily. No. 95 showed no improvement. 
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achievement, scores of objective tests, 
significant information as to home and 
cultural background, health, anecdotal 
records of teachers, extra curricular 
activities and interests; notable accom- 
plishments, educational plans, and 
personality ratings. In addition, much 
other pertinent material is located in 
the girl’s folder, including her pre- 
vious school record, copies of “prog- 
ress letters” and other comments by 
her teacher as to her personality, her 
growth and academic achievement, 
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records of educational and vocational 
advice, and samples of her creative 
work. All correspondence from her 
or concerning her is also included. 
Teachers are trained and constantly 
stimulated to resort to this material, 
It is, of course, regarded as confiden- 
tial and may not be removed from the 
school. The data are usually inter- 
preted to teachers by guidance special- 
ists. The actual IQ is never revealed, 
although the approximate range may 
be given to parents who are able to 


CHART B 
COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGES DERIVED FROM OTIS EQUIVALENT SCORES OF THE 
A.C.P. 1943 ED. (FORM IV, GRADE 10) 
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Chart B. Student No. 11 was an academic and behavior problem. Her 1Q 
was 128. Her mental age was just below the class median (17-11) but her chro- 
nological age was nearly two years below the median. She has failed in all her sub- 
jects and constantly attempted to gain status by overt action and over-sophistication. 
This student might be expected to do C work in grade ten and B work in grade 


nine, if she were better adjusted socially. 


The faculty advised demotion. The par- 


ents were responsible for urging that the child be pushed ahead in her previous 
school. When shown these graphs, they agreed that she should be placed in the 
ninth grade where she would be more nearly at the level of maturity of her own 
group and where there would be a higher probability that she would be able to do 


superior instead of inferior work. 
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understand the concept. Usually such 
words as “average,” “slightly above 
average,” “below average,” or “su- 
perior” are used to describe the 10. 
Occasionally specially selected sections 
of the data are shown to parents and 
students themselves. When this is 
done, the counselor tries to make sure 
that thorough understanding results. 
Older students, in conferences involv- 
ing the use of well chosen data, can be 
so trained in self appraisal that they 
accept and understand their own lia- 
bilities, and then build upon their as- 
sets in effecting personality changes, 
and in making future vocational or 
educational plans. 

Ingenious teachers can invent ap- 
propriate graphic methods of record- 
ing test data which will be vivid to 
parents and other members of the 
staff — for instance: graphs showing 
the relationship of reading ability to 
the IQ of expectancy to actual aca- 
demic achievement or the range of 
IQ or chronological age in a class. 
Such presentations sometimes throw 
new light on the causes of behavior 
problems. If numbers instead of 
names are used on such graphs, they 
may help parents to face realistically 
their child’s status in comparison with 
that of others. Charts A and B illus- 
trate two ways in which test data may 
be presented graphically. 

The following brief studies may 
show how testing has helped two av- 
erage students to make more satisfac- 
tory adjustments than they would 
otherwise have made. 

Alice, in her junior year, had an 
1Q of 112 (22 percentile). Her 
chronological age was at the median 
of her class (15 years 11 months). 
Her mental age (16 years 8 months) 


was slightly below the median of her 
class (17 years 3 months). Her 
Quantitative score on the American 
Council Psychological was at the 9 
percentile; on the linguistic score, at 
the 44 percentile. Her “expectancy” 
based on these norms was about D. 
Alice came from a highly cultured 
well-to-do family with a very high 
standard of conduct. Brought up by 
a nurse who continued to baby her, as 
she grew older, she was extremely in- 
secure and diffident. When she came 
to us in the seventh grade, she had 
never gone anywhere without a chauf- 
feur or nurse. 

Her first physical tests showed 
marked lack of coordination. While 
she was encouraged to take part in 
athletics, she was not put in intensely 
competitive situations. Academically 
she did fairly well, but at the time of 
her spring examinations, she showed 
such nervous tension that the school 
relaxed all requirements, and she was 
promoted without examination. That 
summer she was sent to a camp that 
had previously been informed of her 
insecurity and asked to give careful 
oversight to her orientation even in 
such light matters as “how to make a 
bed.” At camp, for the first time, she 
began to be free of her family. Next 
year her parents were encouraged to 
continue giving her more indepen- 
dence, and at school, she was offered 
every opportunity to take responsibil- 
ity no matter how simple. Her work, 
because of her cultural background, 
her good study habits, careful atten- 
tion to detail, and a genuine love of 
reading was far better than one would 
expect it to be. Many of her marks 
were B’s. When she reached high 
school, her average “L” score and her 
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low “Q” score were noted. She was 
guided into courses in English, his- 
tory, and languages and required to 
take a minimum of mathematics and 
science. She was also urged to accept 
the fact that in some studies, she could 
not achieve the high standards she had 
set for herself. She was encouraged 
to write freely and spontaneously, 
which she enjoyed, and, in order to 
help her to gain manual dexterity, she 
was given an extra opportunity to 
work in arts and crafts. In the school 
work program, she was assigned to 
library duty. Because of her love of 
books, she worked zealously and with 
great initiative. 

Personality tests confirmed teach- 
ers’ judgment as to her inadequacy in 
social skills coupled with unusually 
high social standards. She felt inferior 
with respect to boys and to her own 
status in her group. She was urged 
to develop more tolerance toward the 
attitudes of her contemporaries and to 
take every opportunity for social ex- 
perience. Her parents were given the 
same counsel with regard to her social 
development and they were urged to 
let her try out new situations and to 
accept dates. 

In the work of her senior year, 
Alice has maintained an average of B. 
Her popularity and sense of security 
have greatly increased. She has won 
a minor athletic award and the highest 
of all school honors, for she is num- 
bered among those “Seniors whose 
character, achievement, and contribu- 
tion to the life of the school, reflect 
the ideals of Riverdale.” She is going 
to a college where she will major in 
English with the thought of a future 
job in a publishing house or library. 

Madeline, in her junior year, had 


an IQ of 121 (the 61 percentile), 
Her chronological age was 16 years 
6 months; her mental age, 17 years 
11 months. On the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination her Q 
score was at the 75 percentile, her L 
score 49 percentile. On the Iowa Si- 
lent Reading, her score was at the 
54 percentile. Her rate of reading, 
however, was only at the 15 percen- 
tile. On the basis of her mental age, 
one might expect work on the C level. 
Her slow reading, however, handi- 
capped her greatly so that her work in 
English and history courses was in- 
ferior. Since there was such an ob- 
vious discrepancy between her rate of 
reading and her intelligence, she was 
given remedial training at school, but 
with little success. She was, therefore, 
referred to a reading clinic, where her 
difficulty was diagnosed as caused 
chiefly by faulty eye-movement. The 
remedial work at school was aug- 
mented by clinical treatment. On the 
Iowa Silent Readimg Test adminis- 
tered in the fall of her senior year, her 
score had dropped to the 4 percentile 
in rate. The total score was 10 per- 
centile. Although this was under- 
standable, for she was in the process 
of establishing a complete new set of 
reading habits, Madeline herself was 
discouraged at her inability to keep up 
with the extensive senior reading pro- 
gram. 

At about this time she took the 
California Personality T est, which was 
used as the basis for conferences with 
the psychologist. Now she was able, 
for the first time, to discuss freely her 
early emotional conflicts. In the pri- 
mary grades, she had become aware 
of the incompatibility of her parents, 
which eventually resulted in divorce. 
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The child, in this tense situation, was 
so insecure and so preoccupied with 
emotional problems that she found it 
dificult to concentrate and developed 
the habit of going repeatedly over the 
same material before it was assimi- 
lated. A certain pattern of “reading, 
looking and listening” was developed. 
This was probably the original cause 
of faulty eye-movement. The emo- 
tional block had been largely dis- 
solved in later years but the “reading 
and listening” pattern remained. 
Madeline now had insight into the 
relationship between the mastery of 
reading and her own childhood un- 
happiness and insecurity. She had 
previously been ashamed of this dis- 
ability and unable to understand why 
she had not learned to read as well as 
the others in her group. She believed 
that “there was something wrong” 
with her. She had not entered whole- 
heartedly into the remedial program 
and had not understood that the proc- 
ess of establishing new habit patterns 
might temporarily make it even more 
difficult for her to read, but that with- 
out complete retraining she could 
never expect to do satisfactory work 
on the college level. With new in- 
sight and incentive, she continued her 
retraining. In English, she read the 
abridged editions of the more difficult 
required literature and at the same 
time browsed widely at an easier level. 
Her program had been arranged with 
a maximum of science, mathematics 
and especially art in which she ex- 
celled. 

Now Madeline is beginning to en- 
joy reading for the first time. Both 
speed and comprehension are improv- 


ing. She has been accepted at a col- 
lege where the work will continue to 
be somewhat individualized, where 
she can major in art and health educa- 
tion. Madeline has a charming, gay 
personality, is well adjusted socially, 
likes and is liked by children. She is 
thinking of social settlement work as 
a vocation. “I was so unhappy my- 
self,” says Madeline, “I would like to 
help some other kids to have a better 
time than I had.” 

Counselors are cautioned to con- 
sider all recorded material and test 
findings as representing samples of 
the student’s personality and achieve- 
ment—samples that must be supple- 
mented by further observation and 
evaluation. If used as evidence for 
the prediction of a student’s future 
behavior or achievement, data must be 
regarded merely as indicative of pos- 
sible results, not as final proof that 
these will actually occur. Students 
constantly change and grow. Teachers 
must guard against assuming the 
prophetic role with regard to them. 

Testing is not the whole story. It 
is, however, a key which will open 
many doors to further understanding 
of the potentialities and personality 
structure of the student. Wisely used, 
it can give insight to the student her- 
self, as well as to teachers and parents. 
“Know thyself,” said the Greeks. 
Without the ability to appraise her- 
self, it is only by happenstance that 
the student can select appropriate 
goals and formulate plans for reach- 
ing them. Testing plays its part in 
the gaining of that self knowledge 
which is the basis of all sound 
guidance. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


From time to time in this column 
we have mentioned the study of The 
Future of the A.B. Degree, made by 
the Massachusetts Division of the 
American Association of University 
Women. The study has now been 
completed and sent to the one hun- 
dred and four colleges which an- 
swered the questionnaires. Upon 
request, copies have also been sent to 
other colleges and universities. 

The study covers twenty topics 
bearing upon the liberal arts curricu- 
lum and administration. In the midst 
of the study a large number of the 
participating colleges asked if the top- 
ics could be discussed in a didactic way 
and then put in question form so that 
deans and curriculum committee could 
continue the study of the topics in the 
light of local situations and conditions. 
This plan was adopted and a number 
of college committees are meeting 
regularly to consider the study during 
the summer months. We have chosen 
two of the twenty topics to discuss 
briefly in this column. 


“Tre HonoraBLe STOPPING PLAce” 


When we speak of the A.B. college 
and its problems we are brought face 
to face with the problem of the junior 
college. When junior colleges were 
first established, they endeavored to 
offer courses usually found in the 
freshman and sophomore years of the 
liberal arts course. Later they began 
to combine the vocational and scholas- 
tic courses, becoming “Terminal” in 
their nature and appealing for the 
most part to those students who did 


not care to continue their education 
beyond the two years. Today the ter- 
minal junior college and the new ter- 
tiary education, adopted by the New 
York schools, are making inroads 
upon the first two years of the liberal 
arts curriculum. At the other end of 
the four year scholastic course many 
professional schools are now welcom- 
ing seniors and even juniors to their 


- doors. In view of these facts it seems 
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advisable that the whole situation be 
considered thoughtfully by granting 
colleges the A.B. degree. 

For many years educators from 
time to time have expressed a belief 
that there should be an “honorable 
stopping place” in the liberal arts col- 
lege at the close of the sophomore 
year. Dr. Harper, first president of 
Chicago University, believed in this 
plan and no doubt his beliefs have in- 
fluenced President Tutchins in formu- 
lating his plan of granting an A.B. 
degree at the close of the sophomore 
year. Harpers’ Magazine of Septem- 
ber, 1941, in an article by Mortimer 
Adler, quotes Dr. Harper’s exact 
words on this subject. Dr. Butler, of 
Columbia, forty years ago, engaged in 
an ardent campaign for the “honor- 
able stopping place.” Today the sub- 
ject presents itself again as a vital 
question and this committee urges its 
consideration by all liberal arts col- 
leges, who should ask themselves the 
following questions: (1) Should we 
so arrange our curriculum that there 
will be an “honorable stopping place” 
at the end of the sophomore year? 
(2) Should we confer upon students 
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who finish such a course the degree of 
A.A. (Associate in Arts) which course, 
together with the college preparatory 
course in high school, should serve as 
the recognized general education for 
the free people of our democracy, af- 
ter which vocational and professional 
preparation could begin? Such a plan, 
if adopted, would call for closer co- 
operation with the college prepara- 
tory courses in our high schools and a 
clearer understanding of the require- 
ments of our best professional schools. 
Many such schools have criticized 
A.B. graduates because of their “im- 
maturity of mind,” “mental irrespon- 
sibility,” “house party attitudes” to- 
ward work, etc. If the conclusions of 
the authors of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing are correct in stating that colleges 
do not give their students enough re- 
sponsibility for their own education, 
perhaps, by granting the A.A. degree 
to those who do not care for the four- 
year course, we can give more and ex- 
pect more from juniors and seniors. 
Perhaps we can look forward to 
smaller classes, seminar methods, spe- 
cial studies bordering upon research, 
more use of “source material,” etc., 
and attempt to send students into their 
graduate studies with more mature 
minds, 


“PiILOSOPHY THE BAsIs OF THE 
WHOLE CurRICULUM” 


Some present day educators have 
been bold enough to say that Philoso- 
phy, as a department of study, should 
cease to exist and should distribute 
and permeate itself through all colle- 
giate departments of study. This 
committee does not share in this belief 
but is convinced that Philosophy, as a 


department of study, should be main- 
tained and taught only by those who 
have been trained for this purpose, but 
at the same time “philosophizing” 
should spread to all courses of study, 
assisted and inspired by student par- 
ticipation and discussion. It is a poor- 
ly prepared professor who does not 
philosophize in his own field of learn- 
ing. If a simplified plan of approach 
to philosophical thinking could be 
used in all courses as a syllabus or 
guide, the desired “diffusion of phil- 
osophical thinking” would gradually 
take place and our students would in- 
crease their interest, not only in the 
philosophy back of their studies, but 
also in their own philosophy of life. 


Philosophy is the study which con- 
nects ideas derived from one branch 
of learning with those of another and 
attempts to derive a meaning from 
the whole. It is comprehensive and 
should, therefore, give the student 
perspective, help to develop his judg- 
ment and formulate his own life val- 
ues. The A.B. curriculum of today is 
one of disjointed parts which leaves 
the youth in confusion of mind and 
purpose. For some time educators 
have been aware of this situation. 

World events prove that different 
philosophies can cause and have caused 
wars. We hope we are entering upon 
a great era of international thinking 
and planning and, therefore, it is more 
important that our college students 
know not only their own philosophy 
of life but the philosophy of our gov- 
ernment, its constitution, its economic 
system, its “Way of Life.” Knowin 
these, they can better er maton. 
what other men and other nations are 
thinking and how they arrive at their 
conclusions and convictions. 





Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


Through the forest of current 
events definite highways are becom- 
ing faintly visible for the future. The 
armored tanks of new forces are 
breaking through so that we see 
glimpses of world union, economic 
and social development, application of 
scientific miracles to civilian pursuits, 
educational interchange among peo- 
ples. 

One of the changes in landscape is 
the shaping of the college world to 
the returning veteran. He or she 
brings back other worlds from per- 
sonal experience and is entitled to 
special consideration and placement. 
Yet there is the post-adolescent 
emerging from high school to place in 
college also. The blending of these 
two populations is part of the difficulty 
in working over the terrain of present 
circumstances. 

In his “Veteran Comes Back” the 
late Willard Waller deals with this 
topic, which is immediately before the 
attention of the college and school. 
Dr. Waller himself returned from 
World War I and found his place 
eventually on the faculty of Columbia 
University. For twenty years he has 
been a professional student of war and 
its effects upon soldiers and upon so- 
ciety. From his own knowledge he can 
tell what army collapse after peace 
might have meant; how the home- 
land changes during war; how the sol- 
dier must adjust from an “army caste” 
to a “peacetime class” system; how his 
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family, friends, and community may 
help him back to contributive citizen- 
ship. In Part IV invaluable sugges- 
tions are given for the coordination of 
services whereby the veteran is re- 
stored to peacetime living. One spe- 
cial asset of the book is in the table of 
contents, which captions the units with 
arresting titles and indicates conve- 
niently the wide coverage of the book. 

Another area that is opening up to 
global proportions is the right of indi- 
viduals and of nations to self deter- 
mination and social responsibility. 
Since efforts in guidance and objec- 
tives in personnel services have these 
same destinations, the progress in 
world affairs must be closely paral- 
leled within these professional areas. 
It is very urgent that those engaged 
therein should be well informed on 
“Guidance and Personnel Services in 
Education.” Dr. Anna Y. Reed has 
summed these up in her recent volume 
by that title. A leader of long experi- 
ence and high standing in professional 
ranks, Dr. Reed brings into one vol- 
ume a scholarly resume of these de- 
velopments. Her extensive range of 
acquaintance with such services, her 
own teaching skill and her renewed 
library give full authenticity to this 
volume. The origins of concern for 
the progress of the individual, the 
adaptation of such a program to the 
college world and its support from 
non-campus organizations are inter- 
preted by her. To anyone wishing 
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a lay-out both of vocations or other 
community resources and an inventory 
of individuals this reference book is 
excellent. The method of putting 
these into use and the management 
of a comprehensive guidance program 
are uniquely climaxed in the final 
chapter on “Prospect” which follows 
the able one on “Retrospect.” 

Significant even from its title is 
Florence Mary Fitche’s “One God.” 
She has produced this exquisitely il- 
lustrated little volume from her pro- 
found insight into the three great re- 
ligions of America. On the faculty 
of Oberlin College she is a scholar 
in philosophy, religion and biblical lit- 
erature. She has formerly served on 
the same faculty as Dean of Women. 
More than that she enters into this 
composite picture with a radiation of 
religious fervor. By beautifully cho- 
sen photography she interprets the 
solemn sacraments, the mystic cere- 
monies and inner significance of each 
of the faiths. As the world is being 
brought into one, so here in the com- 
pass of these expressive. pages Miss 
Fitch brings together three of the 
most extensively traveled ways that 
lead to “One God.” 

In 1940 Dr. E. L. Thorndike 
delved with his scientific method into 
the human relations and the institu- 
tions by which the social order is run. 
His book is entitled: “Human Nature 
and the Social Order.” With the peace 
settlements and social reconstruction 
of these years, this is an invaluable 
stimulus to constructive effort. His 
research and his authoritative scholar- 


ship are herein applied to problems of 

government, industry, and trade. With 

the profound study he has made of 
psychology he has approached “The 

Improvement of Law,” the analysis of 

“Economic Systems,” and “Labor and 

Management.” It is a resource, not for 

casual reading but for intensive study 

followed by earnest reflection. It is 

a directive for the advanced thinker. 
Of equal significance is the report 

emanating from Harvard University 

on “General Education in a Free So- 
ciety.” This comes from a committee 
of twelve members appointed from 
the faculty by President Conant. It is 
concerned not only with collegiate 
education but more poignantly with 
the “fusion of the liberal and humane 
tradition into one entire educational 
system. General education is foreseen 
for all of the children of our nation in 

“the physical world, man’s corporate 

life, his inner visions and standards.” 
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“We Deans” 


Mrs, Frances Blanshard has re- 
signed at Swarthmore College to join 
her husband in New Haven, where 
he has recently been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Yale. Miss 
Susan J. Cobbs succeeds Mrs. Blan- 
shard at Swarthmore. 

Miss Jean Elizabeth Brown has left 
Washington University to become 
dean at Rye High School, Rye, New 
York. After one year as dean, she was 
appointed principal. 

Miss Frances Falvey has resigned 
at Ward Belmont to become adviser 
to freshmen and instructor in educa- 
tion at Hollins College, Virginia. 

Mrs. Ralph C. Harwood is the new 
dean of women at Alma College, 
Michigan. 


After September 1, 1945, Miss 
Elsie R. Penfield will be dean of 
women and assistant professor of his- 
tory at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Eleanor Reppert has left the 
American Red Cross in Washington, 
D. C., to become dean of women at 
Bucknell University at Lewish 
Pennsylvania. 
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Miss Anna V. Day died on May § 
1945 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Sk : 
was the first dean of women at Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, where. 
she served from 1914 until she retired” 
in 1939. : 


Purpose Provides Inspiration 
(Continued from page 18) 


shouted and revealed enticing bits 
of their shows. You went from the 
Turkish Harem to the Fortune Tell- 
ing Booth; from the Freak Show to 
Guess What Is in the Cake; and from 
a presentation of the Apache Dance to 
the Tunnel of Fright. At exactly ten 
o’clock each booth began “to fold 
up.” Within a few minutes the floor 
was cleared, a dance band began to 
play, and the smali groups became 
one big group. With much fanfare 
and applause the King and Queen 
were crowned. There were no wall- 
flowers at this dance. 

Next morning found the bees back 
to finish their project—to clean the 
hall first, then to count their money. 
They had collected over eight hun- 
dred dollars,—enough to provide a 
library for their ship, to send their 
Student President to Baltimore to 


present the library at the christening, 
to buy draperies for their student 
union, and a little “nest egg” for next 
year. 

This group enterprise was the mc : 
successful single project in promoting 
school spirit that we have ever had 
It provided the means for fun, for 
self-expression, for integrating differ= 
ent points of view, for winning cd - 
operation, for initiating and ca 
out plans, for distributing hore py 
ity, for developing respect and good 
will, for displaying talents or skills 
for a release of energy, for helpin 
shy individuals to take an active part 
in contributing to an all-college proj- 
ect. There is no better way of build 
ing school spirit than by having stu- 
dents work together on some common 
enterprise that seems important to 
them. 








